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PARTY POLITICS AND THE WAR.* 


The Empire stands to-day in a posi- 
tion of great difficulty and of some dan- 
ger. Lord Salisbury’s Government is 
unusually strong in the support of Par- 
liament and nation; but it has not as 
yet found itself able to satisfy the 
hopes and expectations of the electors 
who a year ago gave it their confidence. 
“Can we not, ought we not to, be doing 
better?” That is the question which 
all men are asking, and which means, 
when Englishmen ask it, that they are 
turning enquiring eyes beyond the ad- 
ministration of the moment to political 
possibilities of the future. 

Let us look, then, beyond the sup- 
porters of the Government to the 
broad political situation, the position 
of parties, the condition of the House 
of Commmons and the state of things 
produced by this most deplorable South 
African war. 

The Liberal party has never recov- 
ered from the blow Inflicted upon its 
credit and its power by Mr. Gladstone 
half a generation ago. In 1885, for the 
last time, the united party appealed 
under a leader, recognized as such by 


*1. ‘Speech of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, M.P., at the Reform Club, July 
9, 1901."" 

2. “Letter from the Earl of Rosebery, 
to the City Liberal Club, July 16, 1901.’’ 

3. “Speech of the Right Hon. H. Asquith, 
M.P., at the Hotel Cecil, July 19, 1901.”"" 
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every section of it, to the country. It 
obtained in Great Britain a very sub- 
stantial majority. The Liberal party 
was not indeed, in 1885, entirely hoimo- 
geneous, but comprehended, as it has 
always done, many shades of Liberal 
opinion, from Liberal-Conservative on 
the one side to advanced Radical or 
Socialist on the other. Between these 
sections, or between their leading rep- 
resentatives, relations sometimes be- 
came strained; just as in former days 
there was occasionally sharp antago- 
hism between Whig leaders such as 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Rus- 
sell, and the spokesmen of the Man- 
chester school, Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright. But in 1885, as in earlier 
times, it was found possible for the 
party, and advantageous to the coun- 
try, for Whigs and Radicals to make 
common cause. The zeal and popular 
enthusiasms of the latter, when prac- 
tical measures of reform were under 
consideration, had often been brought 
face to face with the more cautious 
views of experienced Whig statesmen; 
and the happy result had been achieved 


4. “Speech of the Harl of Rosebery, K.G., at 
the City Liberal Club, July 19, °1901.”"’ 

5. “Speech of Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P., 
in the House of Commons, August 2, 1901.’’ 
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of steady progress in almost every di- 
rection, no spirit of reaction having 
been caused by a shock to public feel- 
ing brought about by revolutionary 
change or even premature advance. In 
the autumn and winter of 1885 Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir Charles 
Dilke, to name eminent members of 
the House of Commons only, fought 
the battle of a common Liberalism, and 
won for that party with the electors of 
Great Britain its last victory. 

It was, however, evident enough to 
those who looked below the surface 
that the elements of discord within the 
Liberal party already existed. The 
Radical Caucus was determined to as- 
sert its own power, which, be it said, 
it greatly over-estimated: representa- 
tive Radicals, such as Mr. Labouchere, 
constantly urging on the public that 
what the Liberal party really needed 
was to throw off the burden of Whig 
in order that unadulterated 
Radicalism might for the first time 
enter upon its inheritance. Still there 
were moderate men amongst Whigs 
and Radicals who earnestly deprecated 
the efforts of the headstrong or foolish 
members of either section to create a 
breach with the other. Above all, the 
high character, the eminent service, 
the transcendent abilities of their great 
leader gave Mr. Gladstone an_ unri- 
valled ascendancy with the people. It 
is strange that the only statesman who 
could have kept his party united and 
victorious in the autumn of 1885 should, 
a few months later, have been the man 
to shatter “the great instrument” in 
pieces, to reduce it to a condition of 
powerlessness discredit, from 
which, even sixteen years afterwards, 
it finds it impossible to emerge. 

In 1886 Mr. Gladstone made the ques- 
tion of Home Rule—that is, the estab- 
lishment of a separate Irish National 
Parliament and Government in Dub- 


influence, 


and 
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lin—the sole test of Liberalism. In the 
light of subsequent events, it is difficult 
to suppose that the new cause was ein- 
braced by the more prominent of Mr. 
Gladstone’s adherents (with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Morley) with any great in- 
tensity of conviction. Still, at the 
word of command, Home Rulers they 
became, and Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
herman and Mr. Asquith. Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir William Harcourt vied 
with each other in the vigor with which 
they denounced the wickedness of 
Liberals who maintained their own 
former principles of attachment to the 
cause of the Union, admirably expound- 
ed as they had been up to the last 
moment of 1885 by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. 

What the people of Great Britain 
thought of all this history has made 
plain. In the gifts which draw popu- 
lar support the Liberal party has never 
had a leader comparable with Mr. 
Gladstone. From 1832 to 1885 the Lib- 
eral party was distinctly the popular 
party in Great Britain; their oppo- 
nents relying largely upon what was 
known as “influence” against the mere 
voice of the crowd. After 1885, it is 
hardly too much to say that all con- 
stituencies were “popular constituen- 
In these fifty-three years the 
Liberals had for the most part pre- 
vailed. In the sixteen years since the 
conversion of Liberals into Home Rul- 
ers, notwithstanding the democratic 
character of the constituencies, not- 
withstanding that in two out of the 
three general elections the Liberal par- 
ty as newly constituted was led by Mr. 
Gladstone himself, Great Britain has 
steadily supported their opponents: and 


cies.” 


so decisive has been the national ver- 
dict that Liberal statesmen in opposi- 
tion now dread nothing 
more than the accusation that they are 
pledged to carry out that Home Rule 
policy which they had made the su- 
preme test of Liberalism' 


themselves 
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So far so good. Home Rule has been 
killed. Progress and reform have been 
proved to be no monopoly of the Liber- 
al party. As a final result of the great 
measures of 1832, 1867 and 1885, there 
is no longer possible a conflict between 
parties relying the one on popular 
forces, the other on privilege and per- 
sonal or class influences. Each party 
now draws strength from the same 
source, and has to appeal to popular 
opinion—the opinion of the masses. Mr. 
Gladstone’s taunt about “the classes” 
did not deceive the electors fifteen 
years ago. The appeal was out of date 
then. It would be even more hopeless- 
ly absurd now; for the classes and the 
masses are in truth indistinguishable. 
The changes that have been made in 
our electoral system, and not less the 
change that has come over opinion, 
have made it almost impossible that 
the old root distinction between politi- 
cal parties should prevail. There is 
nothing nowadays to make a strong de- 
sire for reform incompatible with Con- 
Democratic 
come 


servative statesmanship. 
developments are as likely to 
from Conservatives and Unionists as 
from Liberals and Home Rulers. Free 
education, representative county gov- 
ernment, extension of Irish land pur- 
chase, have been amongst the works 
ot Lord Salisbury’s administration; and 
stronger evidence there could not be 
that the historic prejudices of an an- 
tiquated Toryism, if not extinct 
amongst individuals, can no longer di- 
rect the political action of the modern 
Conservative party. 

It seems to be supposed in 
quarters that the breaking down of the 
old distinction between the two Eng- 
lish parties, the existence in the House 
of Commons of a third—the Irish party 
—independent of them both, and the 
tendency of the parliamentary Opposi- 
tion to break up into groups, portend 
a permanent change in the working of 
the perliamentary system It is. of 


some 
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course, at the present time impossible 
to classify members of the House of 
Commons simply as supporters of the 
Government, and as members of the 
Opposition. The majority, it is true, 
whether they call themselves Conser- 
vatives or Liberal-Unionists, do form 
one party, in the old sense of the term; 
but the Opposition, consisting of those 
who till lately made Home Rule the 
principal plank of their platform, hav- 
ing for the most part dropped Home 
Rule, seem to have no common bond 
to unite them, no leader to whom they 
all defer, no general tendency even to 
see eye to eye together on those politi- 
cal questions of the day that have the 
most interest for Englishmen. Still, 
it is certainly premature to suppose, 
in consequence of the disintegrated 
condition of the Opposition of to-day, 
that the two-party system has perma- 
nently broken down. 

Men who have little practical knowl- 
edge of popular assemblies, and who 
are shocked by the unfortunate length 
to which blind partisanship often car- 
ries politicians, imagine that a House 
of Commons in which six or seven hun- 
dred members looked alone for guid- 
ance to their own individual judgments 
would be an improvement upon the 
present, and certainly very far from 
perfect, representative assembly. In 
truth, such a body would be nothing 
more than an irresponsible mob, which 
it would be impossible practically to 
eall to account, and which would have 
all the  characteristics—excitability, 
fickleness and general foolishness—for 
which mobs, large or small, have from 
all time been distinguished. Parties 
there must be, and it is surely better 
that there should be two great parties 
the opponents and critics of each other, 
each having before its eyes the respon- 
sibility which attaches to office. actual 
or potential, than that politicians 
should be divided into sections, or 
groups or cliques, with an administra- 
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upon the alliances, 
intrigues amongst 


tion dependent 
combinations and 
them. 

The truth is that the powerless con- 
dition of the Opposition to-day is the 
natural result of what has occurred. 
There is nothing so abnormal in the 
present situation as to lead us to sup- 
pose that the party system in politics, 
such as we have known it in the past, 
is breaking down, and will not resume 
its old sway. The Liberal party in 
1886 lost credit with the public, as com- 
pletely as Mr. Fox and his friends a 
century earlier lost credit with the 
country in consequence of their coali- 
tion with Lord North. The power of 
Pitt throve upon the deep national dis- 
trust of his rivals. Lord Salisbury’s 
authority since 1886 has been largely 
due to a similar cause. The effect of 
the coalition between Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Parnell, after all that had 
occurred, gave a shock to the steadying 
elements in English polities, the ef- 
fect of which has not yet passed away. 
When on the top of this discredit the 
Opposition found itself in the position 
of official critic of a popular war, it 
needs little knowledge of English his- 
tery to explain the distressing condi- 
tion into which it has sunk. To refer 
again to the eighteenth century, Lord 
North’s ministry was one of the most 
unfortunate that ever governed Eng- 
lund, yet it lasted longer than almost 
any other; and for this reason—that 
England would have none but a fight- 
ing ministry, and the Opposition was 
bent upon peace. The disasters of the 
American War would have sufficed to 
turn out Lord North’s government half 
a dozen times had there been another 
set of statesmen ready to carry out 
the policy of conquering the Americans, 
upon which nine-tenths of the nation 
had set its heart. When, again, in 
1857 the Peelites opposed the war with 
China, Lord the 
eountry: and naturally, since the elec- 
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tors regarded the issue as one between 
“an insolent barbarian at Canton” on 
the one side, and Lord Palmerston, the 
upholder of the honor of the British 
flag, on the other. One of the unhappy 
Peelites who urged that “the barba- 
rian” had been unjustly treated, and 
who suffered in consequence, long af- 
terwards recorded his opinion that the 
occasion must be rare indeed in which 
the British people would not support 
its government at the beginning of a 
war. 

These are considerations of a general 
character, and they are amply suffi- 
cient to show that of necessity the 
position of an Opposition at the present 
time must be an exceedingly difficult 
one. There are, however. special cir- 
cumstances that have helped still fur- 
ther to promote actual demoralization 
in the Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone’s 
withdrawal left his followers without 
any commanding authority to which 
the rank and file of the party, not to 
mention those of more outstanding 
position, were willing to defer. In Op- 
position Lord Rosebery found it impos- 
sible to lead the party in the country 
and Sir William Harcourt to lead it in 
the House of Commons. Each may be 
taken as, to some extent, the represen- 
tative and leader of a strong body of 
Liberal opinion. Each had failed, not 
on account of deficiencies of his own, 
but in consequence of the divisions 
which rent party Liberalism, to con- 
solidate into one powerful Opposition 
the jarring fragments and _ sections 
which only Mr. Gladstone’s great per- 
sonality had been able to control and 
combine. In these adverse circum- 
stances Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man felt it to be his duty to the party 
to accept the Liberal leadership in the 
House of when it was 
pressed upon him by every section of 
Liberal opinion, and never did any one 
take upon himself a more thankless 
task! It was to be his first duty, sub- 
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ject, of course, to the higher interests 
of the country, to keep his party to- 
gether. Every party-leader is of ne- 
cessity required to hold the doctrine of 
“the great instrument,” and we have 
no doubt Sir Henry conscientiously be- 
lieves that the existence of a strong 
and united Liberal Opposition is es- 
sential to the welfare of the country. 
Was he, as the accepted leader of the 
whole party, to identify himself with 
either section of it, and compel the 
other to leave the ranks? This would 
have presented the singular spectacle 
of a statesman (selected for the express 
purpose of keeping men togethc.; giv- 
ing the coup de grace to every hope of 
their ultimate union. 

In his capacity of leader Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was entirely jus- 
tified in inviting the whole body of 
Liberal members of Parliament to meet 
him at the Reform Club. As he truly 
said, the reasons were obvious, for re- 
cent events had disclosed a discord in 
the party which had made united ac- 
tion exceedingly difficult. “It is my 
prime duty,” he continued, “‘as well as 
my chief desire, to maintain harmony 
in the party—the harmony without 
which it cannot fulfil the part it 
ought to play and cannot exercise its 
due influence in the State—it becomes 
necessary for me to ascertain. 
whether I still retain your confidence— 
the confidence which is absolutely in- 
dispensable to any effort that I may 
make to achieve the purpose of main- 
taining harmony in the party.” That 
the great difficulty arose in  conse- 
quence of the party being hopelessly 
divided about the war was not in his 
view correct; for what concerned prac- 
tical men was not the origin nor the 
past conduct of the war, but rather 
“the present administration of affairs, 
and above all the future policy to be 
adopted in South Africa, a question 
fraught with the most momentous con- 
sequences to the Empire, and to the 
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position of this country in the world. 
The whole matter, however—and I 
would impress this strongly upon you 
that we should never forget it—rests 
not within our responsibility, but in 
the responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government. I have from first to last, 
so far as in me lay, done all in my pow- 
er and exercised every endeavor that 
I could put forth to save the Liberal 
party from any share in that respon- 
sibility.” 

In speaking as he did Sir Henry used 
language which would in similar cir- 
cumstances have been employed by 
any leader of Opposition. His position 
required him to be conciliatory, and to 
minimize differences. Corstitutionak 
precedent justified him in placing re- 
sponsibility for the present state of 
affairs entirely upon the advisers of 
the Crown. As a matter of course the 
vote of continued confidence in his 
leadership was carried with acclama- 
tion. But of greater significance tham 
the vote itself was the line taken at 
the meeting by Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Kdward Grey. Their speeches were 
evidently the result of deliberation, 
and, taken in combination with the 
subsequent deliverances of Lord Rose- 
bery, they indicated possibilities of 
party development of vital importance 
to the Liberal party and of cunsider- 
able interest to the country at large. 
Mr. Asquith spoke with eloquent en- 
thusiasm of the traditions, the name, 
the hopes and the aim of the great Lib- 
eral party, which “was to be in the fu- 
ture as it had been in the past, the most 
fruitful and potent instrument of na- 
tional progress.” He, however, en- 
tirely disagreed with his Leader in 
thinking that differences of opinion as 
to the origin of the war might be mini- 
mized with a view to agreement as to 
present policy. Honest differences as 
to the causes of the war must, he in- 
sisted, “color and influence men’s 
judgment of the present and their esti- 
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mate of the future.” Sir Edward Grey, 
who, as well as Mr. Asquith, spoke 
with friendly warmth of the great ser- 
vices of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, was no less explicit. “I know his 
(Sir Henry’s) opinion all through has 
been that it was possible to find a com- 
mon ground by suppressing certain 
differences. I have felt all through 
that the differences were too deep to 
be suppressed.” 

And they both recognized the impor- 
tance of the meeting as establishing 
henceforward their right to express 
their own individual opinions on the 
subject of the war, a right which, it 
must be said, they had already most 
properly established for themselves. 
It was a national as well as a party 
crisis, said Sir Edward Grey; “but 
there are two things of which no one 
can think. One is that no man can 
think of retiring from public life, and 
the other is that no man can think of 
going over to support the present 
Government. They are a worn-out 
Government that have neither fore- 
sight nor grasp in things abroad, and 
no conviction in things at home. There 
is no health nor hope to be found in 
them.” 

The public felt a little puzzled at the 
advice thus given it. It is, indeed, 
clear from Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey that statesmanship, wisdom, vir- 
tue are the inheritance of the “Great 
Liberal Party,” though what that re- 
markable political combination has 
done, or aspired to do, to entitle it to 
so much public admiration, since it 
has had the honor of the support of 
these two gentlemen, is not very evi- 
dent. But surely the simple fact 
dwelled upon by both—that deep dif- 
ferences of opinion divide the Liberal 
party as to the policy to be pursued in 
South Africa—is sufficient to prevent 
the British people in a time of national 
crisis from feeling a great desire to 
avail itself of that famous instrument. 
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If, and it is a mere supposition, Lib- 
eral-Imperialists take substantially the 
same view of the South African ques- 
tion as does the Government, both as 
to the policy that has been pursued, 
and the policy that is to be pursued, 
and if the times are as serious as Sir 
Edward Grey most justly considers 
them to be, on what ground is it for- 
bidden to think that Liberal-Imperial- 
ists might patriotically support the 
present Ministry? They might, per- 
haps, supply some of that “grasp” and 
“foresight” which they deem so lack- 
ing. 

Some five days after the meeting at 
the Reform Club Lord Rosebery wrote 
a letter to the City Liberal Club dis- 
cussing the condition of the Liberal 
party. “Neutrality and an open mind,” 
the basis of the Reform Club reconcilia- 
tion, was little to the taste of the late 
Liberal Prime Minister. “The whole 
Empire had rallied to the war.” In 
such circumstances Liberal impotence 
was impossible. “The area of compre- 
hension is too wide. On this question 
it embraces the whole human race. 
And this question is vital, morally and 
Morally, either the war is 
just or unjust. Either the methods are 
civilized or legitimate. If the war be 
unjust and its methods uncivilized, our 
Government and our nation are crim- 
inal, and the war should be stopped at 
any cost. If the war be just, carried 
on by means which are necessary and 
lawful, it is our duty to support it with 
all our might in order to bring it to a 
prompt and supreme conclusion. These 
are supreme issues; none greater ever 
divided two hostile parties. How, 
then, can our party agree to differ on 
them?” This difference was, accord- 
ing to Lord Rosebery, but one amongst 
a host of other differences. How (he 
asked) could men such as Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Sir Edward Grey be mem- 
bers of one party? The evolution of 
the Empire had produced all this diver- 
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gence. There were two irreconcilable 
schools between which the Liberal 
party must decide; between, that is, 
“Imperialists,” as the one school calls 
itself, and “Little Englanders,” as it 
calls its rival. Until this decision was 
made “it is of no use to speak of the 
grand old principles of the Liberal par- 
ty. That is all very well for a perora- 
tion. But for practical or business 
purposes it is necessary to know what 
these principles are as applied to the 
British Empire in the present condition 
of the world.” As for himself, Lord 
Rosebery was determined never volun- 
tarily to return to the arena of party 
politics. 

Lord Rosebery would therefore, it 
seems, restrict the Liberal party to 
Liberal-Imperialists and enthusiastic 
supporters of the war—a rather strange 
contribution to the controversy, if his 
object be to build up a Liberal Opposi- 
tion—but natural enough, and patriotic 
tv boot, if his intention be to strengthen 
Lord Salisbury’s hands in prosecuting 
the present war to a victorious con- 
clusion. 

Having written his letter to the City 
Liberals on July 16, Lord Kosebery on 
the 18th delivers a long speech to the 
same highly-favored gentlemen, in 
which the views expressed in his letter 
are expanded and revised. He did not 
complain of the vote of confidence in 
his old friend, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and he should not like to 
eall the meeting of Liberal members 
of Parliament at the Reform Club “an 
organized hypocrisy;” but if its policy 
of party comprehension was pursued, 
it meant the paralysis of the Liberal 
party. What was needed was a party 
in earnest as to matters of domestic 
reform, as to which the failure of the 
Government afforded a splendid op- 
portunity to the Opposition. “You 
start,” Lord Rosebery continued, “with 
a clean slate as regards these cum- 
bersome programs, with which you 
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were overloaded in the past. You are 
disembarrassed from some entangling 
alliances. You may proceed to deal in 
a new spirit with the new problems of 
the age as they arrive, and I, for one 
... do not yet despair of seeing the 
Liberal party, or some such party, be- 
cause if the Liberal party will not un- 
dertake it, the matter is of such neces- 
sity that some party will create itself 
—I do not despair of seeing the Liberal 
party purged of all anti-national ele- 
ments, and confident therefore of the 
support of the country in regard to 
Imperial and foreign questions of pol- 
icy, proceeding in the work of domes- 
tic reform... .” And Lord Rosebery 
indulges a hope that Liberal-Unionists 
will rally to this promising “Liberal 
party” of the future; and concludes 
his address by declaring that for the 
present he must remain alone and 
plough his furrow by himself, but be- 
fore he gets to the end of it he thinks 
it very possible he may not be alone. 
What is the upshot of these enigmatic 
utterances? That the present Govern- 
ment is to be turned out is common 
ground to the Reform Club meeting 
and to Lord Rosebery. The latter 
would supply its place by a Liberal 
Government, supported by a party 
freed from entangling alliances (that 
is to say, which has repudiated Home 
Rule), and “purged” also of those who 
believe that unwise policy on the part 
of the Government at home and in 
South Africa had a very large share 
in bringing about the Boer war. We 
wish Lord Rosebery’s speech could 
have been made to the assembled rep- 
resentatives of Liberal constituencies 
at the Reform Club. The purging 
process to restore the health of the 
Liberal party sounds a little drastic, 
and perhaps it might be safer to try 
it, in the first instance, upon Lord 
Rosebery’s late colleagues on the Lib- 
eral Front Bench before applying it to 
the whole party in the House of Com- 
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mons. How far its effects might ex- 
tend, it is not within our province or 
competency to say. 

We can judge with more confidence 
of the probable result of the audacious 
appeal of the late leader of the Home 
Rule party to Liberal-Unionists. Lord 
Rosebery and several, possibly a large 
number of, prominent Liberals are ex- 
ceedingly and most intelligibiy anxious 
to bury Home Rule altogether. Under 
the name of Liberal-Imperialists they 
have adopted the principles, so far as 
we can understand, professed and acted 
upon by Lord Salisbury’s Government. 
Therefore the Liberal-Unionists are to 
quarrel with Lord Salisbury, and join 
a party, of which all we know is that 
“it will proceed to deal in a new spirit 
with the new problems of the age as 
Liberal-Unionists 
the desire of 
Liberal Home Rulers to return to the 
older faith of the Liberal party. But 
1901 is 1886. Surely there is a 
more logical conclusion to 


they arrive!” see 


with great satisfaction 


not 
be drawn 
from the approximation of Liberal-Lin- 
perialists to the principles of the whole 
Unionist party Rule and 
South African questions, than that Lib- 


on Home 


eral-Unionists should turn their backs 


on a leader and a with whom 


they have now no fundamental differ- 


party 
ence. But then Sir Edward Grey tells 
us that that conclusion is unthinkable. 
And it is for Liberal-Imperialists, not 
for Liberal-Unionists, to judge. 

With thoroughly 
disorganized disunited amongst 
of Commons 
The 
who 


an Opposition 
and 
the House 
itself at its best. 
presence of the Irish 
make a boast of their national hostility 
to the cause of the Empire, has in the 


themselves, 
cannot show 


members, 


purely party sense been of considerable 
use to the Government. Both as re- 
gards policy and administration, the 
interests of the country require that 
the action of the ministry should be 
subjected to public criticism by men 
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who, if they see things from a different 
standpoint, are as patriotic as ministers 
themselves. But the effect of such 
criticism is destroyed by the associa- 
tion of the critics in the lobby with 
members who frankly avow their de- 
termined hatred of the British nation, 
and their hope that victory will be on 
the of her time of 
war an Opposition is always more or 
less exposed to the hurling against it 
of the party taunt that it sides with 
its the 
Opposition of the present day has been 
till lately closely allied with these gen- 
tlemen, their 
votes if it wishes to present a tolerable 


side enemies. In 


country’s enemies; but since 


and still depends upon 


appearance on a division, the familiar 


party missile tells with crushing ef- 


fect. 
Under these 


circumstances, where 


not been in question, 


the Government has had its own way 


legislation has 
in Parliament, and has been subjected 
little effective criticism. The 
the support of a very 
large majority, fresh from the country, 


to very 
ministry has 
ministers themselves always present a 
united front, and there have been no 
differences in 
Yet the 
ist party is not happy! 


symptoms whatever of 


the ministerial ranks. Union- 
Its frame of 
mind is not that of a triumphant ma- 
jority. which has lately had from the 
constituencies a new lease of 
straight, but it 


mightily; and both inside and outside 


power. 
It votes grumbles 
the House of Commons it would be ab- 
surd to pretend that “depression” is 
not the special note of the day. 

Why is this? Too much by far has 
been said as to the unpopularity caused 
by the ministerial reconstruction. No 
one, however, has pointed out the omis- 
sion from the office of those who would 
conspicuously have brought weight to 
the administration. Dissatisfaction of 
this sort is keen, rather than widely 
spread; for the country at large takes 
very little interest in the filling of 











minor offices. Putting the matter at 
its worst—viz., that Lord Salisbury 
has shown an “undue preference” for 
his own relations, some of whom hap- 
pen, as a matter of fact, to be amongst 
the ablest men in Parliament—the coun- 
try would hardly take it very seriously 
to heart. What oppresses the Unionist 
party is a deep sense of dissatisfaction 
with the state of the House of Com- 
mons and with the state of the coun- 
try; and it looks to the Government to 
show vigor and determination in put- 
ting things right. 

it is certain that the arrangements 
for the satisfactory transaction of busi- 
ness in the House of Commons require 
to be thoroughly overhauled to enable 
that assembly adequately to perform 
its proper functions. Legislation, of 
course, is only one of these functions. 
Another, not less important, is to de- 
bate the policy of ministers of the 
Crown, and to criticize their action and 
the conduct of the administrative de- 
partments. The failure of the Govern- 
ment last session to pass into law the 
principal measures that had been prom- 
ised in the King’s Speech ought not to 
be entirely attributed to the defective 
business arrangements of the House of 
Commons. The country being for the 
time indifferent to everything but the 
war, and Parliament closely reflecting 
the national mood, it is natural enough 
that little important legislation was ac- 
complished, and that there has been 
no strong general dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed at the smallness of the legis- 
lative output. 

It would be premature—and this 
would hardly be the place—to consid- 
er in detail the alteration of parlia- 
mentary procedure which the times 
demand. When a minister of the 


Crown proposes in any way that the 
House should restrict what are called 
the privileges of private members, a 
storm is at once raised, as if the issue 
were one between a bureaucratic ad- 
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ministration on the one side and a free 
House of Commons on the other. Now, 
the simple truth of the matter is that 
reform, involving no doubt the restric- 
tion of much-abused privileges, is as 


much needed in the interest of the 
House of Commons as in that of the 
administration. Supplies must be vot- 
Administrative business must be 
got through; but upon the adequacy 
of the debate depend the usefulness 
and the reputation of the House of 
Commons. During last session—and 
the same may be said of all sessions— 
far the most important business with 
which Parliament had to deal was so- 
called “ministerial business.” It was 
this in which the country, as well as 
nine-tenths of the House of Commons, 
was interested, and for which it was de- 
sirable to have ample time for debate. 
Yet, whenever Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
who after all cannot make time, asked 
to increase the time available for the 
discussion of this, the principal busi- 
ness before Parliament, at the expense 
of the time allotted by the ordinary 
rule to what is known as “the business 
of private members,” a storm arose as 
if his proposals were not made mainly 
in the interests of the House of Com- 
mons itself. There is ample time he- 
tween February and August for the 
House of Commons to do its work thor- 
oughly, if only it will conduct its busi- 
ness in a businesslike way, and if only 
private members will remember that 
they owe some consideration to the 
working efficiency of the assembly of 
which they are a part. Of course, if 
670 individual members were to pro- 
ceed on the principle of putting as 
many questions, and making as many 
speeches at any possible stage, as the 
forms of the House permit, the whole 
thing would break down. The House 
has been too long-suffering towards 
those who, whilst they of necessity re- 
spect the letter and its rules and forms, 
do violence to the spirit by which in 


ed. 
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the past Parliaments have been guided. 
We are afraid it is impossible to ignore 
the fact, due to various causes, that the 
respect of the individual member to 
the House as a whole, and as an insti- 
tutien, is far less than it was. 

The great difficulty in reforming pro- 
cedure lies in the fact that it is the 
abuse of privileges and rules, in them- 
selves very valuable, that has to be 
checked, and care must be taken in up- 
rooting the tares not to tear up the 
wheat also. The right to put a ques- 
tion on the floor of the House to any 
minister about the conduct of his de- 
partment affords, undoubtedly, great 
protection to the public, and many of 
our permanent officials are aware of 
the good that has sometimes in this 
way been effected. Undoubtedly, also, 
it is a protection to the public that pri- 
vate legislation at certain 
stages have to face the ordeal of pub- 
lic debate in the whole House. Public- 
ity in private Bill legislation is of much 
importance for many reasons, and there 
is no publicity to equal that obtained 
by full parliamentary discussion. Again, 
motions for the adjournment of the 


should 


House in order to discuss some defi- 
nite matter of urgent public importance 
may be of the greatest utility. It is 
clear that, whether the Government 
likes it or not, there should be a means 
of discussing in the great assembly of 
the nation occurrences of real urgency 
and national importance. Here it 
easily conceivable that the immediate 
interest and advantage of the minis- 
ters may not coincide with the interest 
and advantage of the nation: and if 
they wished to burke discussion a me- 


is 


chanical majority would always enable 
them te do so. 

Now. as regards these three matters 
—Questions, Private Bill Legislation, 
Motions for the Adjournment—if only 
members would make a moderate and 
responsible use of the privileges af- 
forded them there would be no neces- 
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sity for making great changes in the 
rules, It must always be remembered 
that it is only by a very limited num- 
ber of members that what may be 
called the business-spirit of the House 
is set at nought. These are, however, 
sufficient in number and _ persistent 
enough in temperament to inflict great 
injury upon the House by diminishing 
the time available for the proper pur- 
pose of debate. The first feeling that 
strikes a stranger visiting the House 
is the sense of what can only be called 
the insincerity of a large part of its 
proceedings. Questions, maybe a hun- 
dred and fifty, are asked, eight or ten, 
perhaps, by the same member. There 
is hardly a pretence that any public 
purpose is served by the putting or an- 
swering of nine-tenths of these ques- 
tions in a full House at the time of 
public business. The member could be 
supplied with the information sought 
by the written answer of the minister, 
and the answer might, if it were 
thought desirable, be circulated with 
the votes. It was in this fashion that 
till lately almost all members obtained 
the information desired. It would he 
interesting to know how many ques- 
tions were put during their long parlia- 
mentary careers by the last three “Fa- 
thers of the House of Commons,” and 
it is certain that the total of all three 
would not approach the record of sev- 
individual members during last 
alone. During that session 
6,448 questions were asked, and there 
are no existing means of preventing 
this preposterous number being largely 
increased. The quite modern practice 
of debating at length private Bills on 
the second and third reading has grown 
largely out of a desire to shorten the 
time available for public business, and 
thereby to hinder the progress of some 
ministerial measure or other Bill to 
which objection is taken. Even where 
these debates are quite genuine, it must 
be said that as a rule a full House of 


eral 


session 
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Commons is a tribunal singularly ill- 
titted to perform the semi-judicial func- 
tions required. The judgment should 
turn on the evidence; but here ex parte 
statements are only put before a gen- 
erally empty chamber, and the decis- 
sion is then given by a comparatively 
full House, the majority of members 
voting in complete ignorance of the 
merits of the case! 

Motions for the adjournments 
also unfortunately largely resorted to 
for the purpose of abstracting time 
intended to be allotted to “Government 
business,” that is, to the principal busi- 
ness before Parliament. If what was 
intended to be an exceptional proceed- 
ing in ease of national urgency comes 
to be used as a convenient method of 
delaying Government business, or as 
n suitable for delivering 
speeches on the subject of the leading 
articles in the morning’s newspapers, 
the rule must, of course, be modified. 

It is important to notice that in all 
the three cases with which we have 
been dealing, it is the efficiency of the 
House itself much more than the mere 
convenience of the Government of the 
day that is concerned. It is the House 
of Commons as a legislative body and 
as the great arena of national debate 
that requires protection against those 
who are hampering its action and in- 
juring its reputation. It behooves the 
Government, and in an especial degree 
the leader of the House of Commons, 
to lay before that assembly at an early 
date proposals to restore it to its old 
efficiency, to give to it something like a 
command of its own time, and to de- 
fend it against those within, whether 
they be the avowed foes of the British 
parliamentary system, or those whose 
personal idiosyncrasies cause them to 
flout every consideration of parliamen- 
tary propriety and convenience. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour is singularly well 
fitted to perform what is undoubtedly 
a difficult task. He has been himself 


are 


occasion 
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something of a free lance, and his long 
subsequent career as minister and ex- 
minister has not led him into a favorite 
delusion of the official mind—that the 
two Front Benches constitute the 
House of Commons. It has been his 
duty to make more free use of the in- 
strument of closure than any of his 
predecessors, but yet it is universally 
recognized that no one is by nature less 
inclined to silence arbitrarily bona-fide 
opposition and argument. When de- 
bate proceeds far beyond that limit the 
House of Commons in the past has 
been able to defend itself against in- 
definite prolongation of unprofitable 
talk on the part of members lacking the 
sense of personal responsibility, and 
without respect for the general senti- 
ment and dignity of the assembly. 
Closure by orderly clamor, if the ex- 
pression may be used, that is to say, 
by the refusal of the House itself to 
hear more, worked in former days well 
enough, and by its means certain well- 
understood practices as to the regular 
winding-up of debates were enforced. 
Some years ago, however, it was dem- 
onstrated that the old instrument of 
closure had lost its efficacy, and it be- 
came desirable to form a new one. 
In one way or another it has always 
been necessary for the House as a 
whole to protect itself against the 
domination of reckless or perverse in- 
dividuals or cliques amongst its own 
members. It is the root principle of 
parliamentary government that after 
full discussion the majority shall pre- 
vail; and those are not the friends but 
the enemies of free parliamentary in- 
stitutions who, in the much-abused 
names of freedom of debate and sa- 
credness of the privileges of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, are ready to 
take from majorities their power. 
There are two great and guiding 
principles which we hope will find very 
large support on both sides of the 
House of Commons, when in the near 
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future it becomes necessary io revise 
its rules. Every precaution must be 
taken to prevent the repression of un- 
popular opinion. The opinions, for in- 
stance, of the Irish members cannot 
but be deeply offensive to the senti- 
ments of Englishmen and Scotsmen. 
Nevertheless, they are the representa- 
tives, the constitutional spokesmen, of 
the majority of the Irish people. Ire- 
land is the sore part of the generally 
healthy body of this kingdom, and if 
there is any merit at all in the rep- 
resentative system, the representa- 
tives of an uneasy, troubled, discon- 
tented region will surely reflect the 
temper of those who elect them. In 
these times we hear it glibly said that 
the House of Commons should not tol- 
erate within it men who express this, 
that or the other opinion. For these 
opinions they are accountable to their 
own consciences and to their own con- 
stituents, not to the majority of the 
House of Commons, were that major- 
ity ninety-nine hundredths of its whole 
body. What would be the use of a 
House of Commons if the representa- 
tives of the dissatisfied portion of the 
community were to be excluded? and 
where would exclusion end? 

The second great principle concerns 
the due enforcing of order. During 
last session lamentable want of respect 
was shown to the spirit of the injunc- 
tions that came from the Chair. If 
one member was called to order, an- 
spring up and 
offence; 


would 
commit precisely the 
and occasionally an offending member 
seemed to think it was his business to 
argue with the Chair rather than to 
obey it. In Mr. Gully the House has 
a Speaker of absolute impartiality and 
of singular quickness, discretion, tact 
and temper; qualities which it is given 
to few men to combine in an equal 
Nevertheless. his authority, 


other member 


same 


degree. 


that is the authority of the House it- 
self, was several times violently dis- 
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puted, and scenes took place calculated 
greatly to discredit the House of Com- 
mons. It is not sufficient merely to 
punish offenders tu these cases. In- 
deed it is not at punishment we should 
aim, so much as at the saving the 
House of Commons from a state of dis- 
order fatal to its efficiency and most 
damaging to its reputation. For fla- 
grant and determined resistance to the 
authority of the Chair, the House of 
Commons should suspend the offender 
for the duration of the Parliament 
which he has done his best to injure 
and degrade. 

The task of reconciling liberty with 
order is never an easy one; but if the 
Government will proceed upon sound 
principles they will surely find it pos- 
sible to do much to restore the House 
of Commons to its proper position in 
the eyes of Englishmen. Mr. Balfour 
has behind him a very large majority, 
and there are men opposite him not less 
eager than the Unionists to maintain 
the dignity and efficiency of Parlia- 
ment; next year, therefore, should see 
the accomplishment of internal reforms, 
which cannot in safety be longer de- 
layed if the efficiency of the parlia- 
mentary machine is to continue. 

The proposal to reduce the number of 
Irish members has been discussed, as 
if it formed part of a scheme for the 
of House of Commons 
procedure. Doubtless the diminution, 
by thirty or so, of the Irish representa- 


improvement 


tives would improve the composition 
of the House, since amongst the Irish 
party is to be found almost the whole 
of the flagrantly disorderly element of 
which we have been speaking. That 
would be an incidental advantage, re- 
sulting from a measure demanded by 
sound policy and equity on other 
grounds; a reform which should be 
carried into effect at the first conven- 
ient season. The Home Rulers in these 
latter days have become affected with 
an extraordinary reverence for the 














Irish Act of Union. The Act provided 
that the representation of Ireland 
should be one hundred members, that 
figure having been chosen after a con- 
sideration of the numbers and wealth 
of the Irish people as compared with 
other parts of the kingdom a century 
ago. A hundred years before, at the 
time of the Scottish Union, the number 
of Scottish members had been fixed 
permanently in a similar fashion. But 
1707 and 1801 are respectively two 
centuries and one century behind us. 
It is no real disrespect to our ances- 
tors to be just to ourselves, in circum- 
stances which they were unable to fore- 
We must not let the dead hand 
rule too rigidly the energies of the 
living. So, at all events, statesmen 
and Parliaments reasoned in 1832 and 
1867 and in 1884. In 1832 the represen- 
tation of Scotland was increased from 
45 to 53, that of Ireland from 100 to 
105, that of Wales from 24 to 29, whilst 
the representation of England was re- 
duced by 18 members. In 1867, 7 more 
seats were given to Scotland, 1 to 
Wales, while 8 were taken from Eng- 
land. In 1885, England had an increase 
of 2 seats, Scotland of 12, Wales re- 
mained unchanged, and Ireland lost 2. 
(n the last half century there has been 
a very large migration from Ireland to 
England and Scotland, where the result 
has been to modify very considerably 
the political color of many constituen- 
cies. It is difficult under all these 
circumstances to understand the 
contention that Ireland should for- 
ever retain a much larger proportion- 
ate share of representation in Parlia- 
ment than other parts of the United 
Kingdom. Of the justice and de- 
sirableness of the change proposed 
there can be no doubt; but as to the 
means by which it should be brought 
about there is room for much difference 
Should Ireland alone be 


see. 


of opinion. 


dealt with, or should the redistribution 
be general, 


and on one _ principle, 
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throughout all the constituencies of the 
kingdom? 

It is, however, certain that in times 
such as these Parliament will postpone 
domestic questions of great difficulty 
to the primary object of bringing to 


an end the South African war. We 
have now entered upon its third year. 
Many delusions, due to British igno- 
rance of the conditions of the South 
African problem, have been swept 
away. The gloomiest anticipations of 
those who in the past deprecated every 
step that intended to bring nearer to 
us the overwhelming calamity to the 
“mpire and South Africa of racial war 
have been more than fulfilled; and men 
are now beginning to ask themselves, 
as well they may, whether, after all, 
the ultimate effect of a war which has 
cost us so dear will be to render more 
secure than formerly British rule in 
South Africa. 

We do not intend now to go into the 
right or the wrong, the wisdom or the 
folly, of what occurred before the war. 
Since it began the great majority of 
Englishmen and Dutchmen, on the one 
side and the other, have been con- 
vinced that with their foes it was 
simply from the beginning and by de- 
sign a war of conquest. The British 
meant to conquer the Republics. The 
Boers meant to drive the British out 
of South Africa. And each nation, 
looking only to the evidence in support 
of its own side of the case, trium- 
phantly appeals to the annexation dec- 
larations of its enemy as proof positive 
of the truth of its own contention. 

What we have to deal with is the 
war as it stands to-day, and, however 
men may differ as to its causes, there 
surely can be no difference as to what 
it now involves. If the British are 
victorious, the Republics will be con- 
quered. Nothing less than complete 
annexation—that is, conquest—can pos- 
sibly be accepted as the condition of 
The Boers, therefore, are fight- 


peace. 
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ing for national independence. On the 
other hand, Boer success now would 
wean the overthrow of British power 
throughout South Africa. For such 
cuuses as these brave men will fight 


their hardest, and make almost any 
sacrifice. Already the British have 
sucrificed very much in the loss of 


valuable lives and ina gigantic expen- 
diture of public money. The Boers have 
lust almost everything they possessed. 
A very large proportion of the whole 
manhood of the population, including 
old men and boys, are in exile. Never 
probably in modern times have the con- 
sequences of war fallen with greater 
severity on a whole people; for we have 
had to tight, not an army of profession- 
al soldiers, but the whole citizenship 
of the two States. 


of independence against overpowering 


As with every war 


strength, the majority of those possess- 
ing means and substance—that is, those 
having most to lose—are willing to suc- 
the men” 
under high-spirited 
life remains to 
long the struggle. This 
at which the war has arrived. 

Yet it can hardly be described with 
The 
are led in the field by known command- 
As a 


cumb sooner than “broken 


who, leaders, de- 


termine whilst pro- 


is the stage 


truth as a guerilla war. Boers 


ers, in considerable bodies. 
general rule, they respect the laws of 
war. They attack positions even when 
strongly held. And they 


own practices of night attacks, sudden 


pursue our 
surprises and the “rushing” of encamp- 
ments. They still show themselves able 
to make considerable captures of men 
and and almost 
put their prisoners at liberty after they 


supplies, invariably 
have possessed themselves of their am- 
munition, They do 
not indeed, wear uniform, for the suffi- 
cient reason that they never possessed 


coats and boots. 


any; but they, nevertheless, seem to 
come within the meaning of the term 
“belligerent,” as asserted by Sir John 
Ardagh, when representing t(:reat Brit- 
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ain at the Hague Conference. After 
the commandoes have been dispersed, 
and their leaders have been taken, it 
is by no means improbable that in so 
vast a country we shall still have to 
meet and put down with a strong hand 
a good deal of real guerilla warfare 
and sheer brigandage. For the pres- 
ent the war goes on. 

The Government at the last general 
election double mandate. 
The war, then believed to be very near- 
lv over, was to be brought to an im- 


received a 


mediate and victorious conclusion; and 
a constitutional system of government, 
resting upon the pouitical 
equality amongst Europeans, was to 
be established throughout South Af- 
No efforts were to be spared to 
accomplish the When the first 
had been accomplished, the second was 
The 


from 


basis of 


rica. 
first. 


to follow as soon as _ possible. 
Boers had excluded the British 
the franchise in the Transvaal; but un- 
der the British flag all would be equal; 
and South Africa would take its place 
by the side of Canada and Australia 
as a great self-governing colony of the 
British Empire. The Government has 
found itself unable so far to give effect 

And, truth to 
not 


to the popular demand. 
tell, the 
grasped the gigantic nature of the task 
which lies before it: for when at last 


nation has even yet 


the conquest is complete, will the con- 
stitutional government of South Africa 
be much nearer? 

What is only too certain is that the 
condition of South Africa at the pres- 
ent time, in the annexed States and in 
the British Colonies, is disastrous, and 
that the longer this lasts the more im- 
possible will it be to return to a healthy 
state of things. Not only so. The 
British Empire has interests to guard 
all over the world, and it is sheer blind- 
ness to ignore all dangers that do not 
arise directly from the mobility of the 
commandoes of Botha and Delarey. 
The violence of the feeling against 




















Great Britain among the nations of 
Europe cannot be disregarded. Some- 
times even wise and prudent Govern- 
ments have in unhappy moments given 
\ way to, or been carried away by, the 
vehemence of popular passion which 
they were unable or unwilling to con- 
trol. These are democratic times, and 
even autocratic rulers may find it 
necessary, or at least highly desirable 
for their own sakes, to ride on the 
crest of the wave of strong popular 
feeling. Nothing is to be gained by 
blinking the fact that every month 
that the war lasts increases the dan- 
gers to which an Empire such as ours 
always stands exposed—dangers which 
might very easily become greater than 
any that have threatened it since the 
close of the great war at Waterloo. 
Do we know the whole truth about 
South Africa? Never in recent times 





has the public been so completely de- 
pendent for information upon purely 
official news; and for months together 
all that we get from these sources is 
the result of disconnected skirmishes 
fought at distances of many hundred 
miles from each other, which are very 
cften without any important conse- 
quences. Lord Milner is now back 
again at Pretoria, and it is time that 
another general view of the whole situ- 
ation should be laid before the country, 
such, for instance, as he gave of South 
Africa in the month of February last. 
It was then frankly confessed that the 
preceding six months had been a “pe- 
i riod of retrogression.” Has retrogres- 
sion ceased? Is the complete subjuga- 
tion of the two States really close at 
hand? And has the danger which has 
seemed of late to trouble Cape Colony 
and Natal finally passed away? It is 
distressing to find after two years’ 
war that our troops have still to be 
employed in defending the frontiers of 
Natal from Boer attack, and to read 
accounts of aggressive Boer action in 
very widely separated districts of Cape 
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Colony itself. It would seem that a 
country of the almost boundless ex- 
tent with which our forces are dealing 
does not feel itself really conquered be- 
cause of the military occupation of the 
railways and the holding of the more 
important towns. 

Now our wish is not to deal with the 
detail of the military situation in 
South Africa, so much as to consider 
the political position created by it at 
home, and what prospect there may 
be of the country finding a way out of 
very pressing difficulty and danger, by 
having recourse to new political com- 
binations. The Government have, it is 
true, not, so far, succeeded in carrying 
out the mandate of the nation. But, 
for our part, we are entirely unable to 
see, considering the essential difficul- 
ties of the case, that any other Govern- 
ment following the same policy would 
have been more successful. If Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward 
Grey are really in possession of “fore- 
sight, grasp and skill” which will en- 
able them to triumph over all difficul- 
ties, and to give us victory and peace, 
we believe that in the present national 
emergency the country, setting aside 
party predilections, would gladly en- 
trust them with power. Theirs is the 
only section of the Liberal party which 
the nation would trust to carry out its 
will, that is in the first instance to 
achieve complete victory in South Af- 
rica. But we are entirely unable to 
discover when these statesmen in the 
past have been more in the right than 
the Government, in the view they 
have taken either of the political condi- 
tion of that continent or of the conduct 
of the war. In the light of the great 
events that have been taking place, 
the letting loose of tremendous forces, 
the clash of national passions, the criti- 
cism of Liberal-Imperialists strikes the 


public as almost microscopic. Had 
five or six thousand more troops been 
sent to Africa earlier before’ the 
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outbreak of war, how much better it 
would have been! If only Lord Lans- 
downe and Lord Wolseley had pulled 
better together! If only the Govern- 
ment had despatched disciplined regu- 
lar troops of the best quality rather 
than raw yeomanry! If two years ago 
these statesmen had been in power, 
they would not have had, any more 
than had Lord Salisbury, an army of 
a quarter of a million men at command. 
They would have had to do what after 
all Lord Lansdowne and his advisers 
achieved very remarkable success in 
doing—they would have had to create 
one. Why they should have done this 
better does not appear. Surely all this 
is to make the mistake natural enough 
to statesmen in opposition—that of at- 
tributing difficulties intrinsic to the 
policy pursued entirely to errors of 
management and administration. In 
such gigantic operations as we have 
been engaged in, some mistakes will 
always be made. We do not wish to 
excuse them; but in the last two years 
the faults and blunders brought home 
to administration have been far less 
frequent and less important than those 
that have marked the carrying on of 
any of our historical great wars. The 
grand error of all, the blindness as to 
the consequences which racial war 
would bring upon South Africa ané 
the Empire, a blindness which in our 
opinion at least told upon policy, they 
shared to the full with the members 
of Lord Salisbury’s administration. 
We are not concerned to deny the 
truth of some of the criticisms that 
fall from the Liberal-Imperialists, nor 
is the criticism that comes from the 
more Radical section of the Opposition 
without weight. For instance, what 
has been said as to the mischief done 
by farm-burning as a military policy 
was certainly well founded. And the 
objections taken to some of the proc- 
lamations both of Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener were pertectly sound, 
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and it was right that they should be 
noticed in Parliament. The proposed 
exiling for life of those Boer leaders 
who had not surrendered before Sep- 
tember 15, was rightly shown by Mr. 
Asquith to be beyond the authority of 
the military or civil executive. When 
Lord Durham, possibly for very good 
reasons, exercised authority not alto- 
gether dissimilar in regard to French 
Canadians, the Whig Government of 
the day found it impossible to support 
his action. After the Republican States 
have been really conquered, their citi- 
zens will have the rights of British 
subjects according to law, which law 
ean, of course, only be abrogated or 
modified by a competent legislature, 
local or imperial. The idea that when 
the war is over, the liberties and rights 
of South African Dutch will be deter- 
mined by military proclamations issued 
during the extreme stress of a mighty 
struggle, ought to be completely dis- 
pelled. Martial law has unfortunately 
been a necessity of the position with 
which we have had to deal. Enforced 
over limited districts, and only for a 
short time, it might do little harm; 
but nothing can be worse than its ef- 
fect upon the ordinary population 
where it is unduly prolonged. The 
dislike to martial law is a natural and 
most wholesome instinct of English- 
men, and no folly could be greater 
than the maintenance of such a system 
in any locality an hour longer than the 
safety of the people and the actual 
peace of the district demand. 

We have no desire to deprecate pub- 
lic criticism of the action of the Gov- 
ernment or its agents. During the 
last few years we have had perhaps 
too little rather than too much criti- 
Only do not let us suppose, he- 
eause occasionally mistakes have been 
made in administration, some of them 
serious ones, that our present most 
difficult position is mainly due to them. 
The conquering of the Republics, hav- 


cism. 

















ing regard to the general condition of 
South Africa, could not in the nature 
ot things be anything but a gigantic 
undertaking; and it would be most un- 
fair to attribute our present stress to 
the supposed lapses of Mr. Brodrick 
or to an alleged want of genius amongst 
our generals in the field. 

Far the best speech made in the 
House of Commons during last session 
on the South African question was that 
of Sir Edward Grey. It was admirable 
both in substance and in tone. Whilst 
criticizing with effect where he had to 
blame, he did not forget the necessi- 
ties of the case, nor lose sight in these 
necessities of the ultimate result which 
we hoped to achieve. “You cannot, 
when the country is in a state of war, 
have the operation of the ordinary law, 
but admitting that martial law is neces- 
sary, the more reason for great care in 
the execution of it.” Capital punish- 
ment might be unavoidable in certain 
cases; but in our proceedings there 
should be at least some sort of dignity, 
and he censured most properly the con- 
duct of those who had compelled the 
friends of the condemned men to be 
present at their execution—“a rever- 
sion to ancient methods” which is 
hardly credible, and, which, as he said, 
“must tend to greater exasperation 
without having any more deterrent 
effect.” Again, it was probable that 
the camps for the Boer women and 
children were a necessity, but the Gov- 
ernment in doing its best to improve 
the sanitary condition would receive 
hindrance—from_ the 
utmost possible publicity as to their 
real state. Vigorous common sense 
also marked the comments on that most 
serious step—the suspension of the con- 
stitution in Cape Colony—a step which 
could not but be regarded with sus- 
picion. 


assistance—not 


But we have it before us as a tem- 
porary measure, which excites no pro- 
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test in Cape Colony itself, and I make 
no protest against it here. But I dwell 
on this, the suspension must be tem- 
porary; otherwise your government in 
the Cape must tend to become arbi- 
trary; and if you once carry the sus- 
pension so long as to have discontent 
excited, the mere existence of discon- 
tent makes it more difficult to resume 
the constitutional situation afterwards. 


But the words which it is most es- 
sential for Englishmen to bear in mind 
were those spoken of the future:— 


After the war we want South Africa 
to settle down. Two races there must 
be; but if we are agreed on the. lines 
of the settlement, though there be two 
races, may they not feel that there is 
but one mind at home? I can imagine 
nothing more deplorable than having 
one race appealing to one party in this 
country, and the other race appealing 
to the other party. 


And Sir Edward then referred with 
approval to Mr. Chamberlain’s excel- 
lent speech last winter as to the terms 
on which the Government were willing 
to make peace, and the sort of settle- 
ment to which they were looking. On 
those lines he thought Englishmen in 
general might agree to work. 

That, no doubt, is what they ought 
to do. But a moderate course, if the 
only right and wise one, and the only 
one moreover which has in it any pros- 
pect of success, will be little to the 
taste of either of the extreme parties 
in South Africa or at home. It is but 
natural that there almost all should be 
extremists, and the Government will 
have to exhibit considerable firmness 
if it is to adhere to a really statesman- 
like policy of South African reconstruc- 
tion. Here the Liberal-Imperialists 
may do good work in strengthening 
Ministerial hands. 

The Liberal-Imperialists, if 
understand their own 
render great services to the State in 


they 


position, may 
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its present exigencies. They may 
strengthen the Government for good, 
they may do much to keep it out of 
mistakes, into which possibly some of 
its own followers might push it. 
Amongst them are very able and pub- 
lic-spirited men, and their leaders at 


least are aware of the conditions of 
local self-government under’ which 


alone our great Colonial Empire can 
be retained. But do not let them flat- 
ter themselves that they can, as things 
stand, reconstruct the Liberal party 
in opposition to the Unionist Govern- 
ment and prepare to take its place. No 
opposition was ever founded upon the 
basis of agreement with the Ministry 
on the great question of the day; and 
this, so far as we can understand it, 
is the position at present taken by Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith. They are 
ready, even anxious, to abandon Home 
Rule; and though to zealous partisans 
amongst their opponents it may seem 
the clever game to identify the whole 
of the Liberal party with the principles 
of its least admirable members, more 
patriotic men will rejoice at the tardy 
escape of an effeetive portion of the 
Liberal army from a policy so much 
opposed to national well-being. We 
fail, however, to see how all this brings 
“Liberal reconstruction” any nearer, or 
to understand what is to be done with 
Liberals, and they are many, and many 
of them are statesmen of mark, who 
repudiate the principles of Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr. Asquith. If Liberal-Im- 
perialists are prepared to part with so 
large a section of Liberals, in what 
way is the loss to be made good? Lord 
Rosebery is sanguine that in the future 
a “Liberal party, or some such party,” 
will put everything straight. We shall 
watch with interest the growth and 
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development of the “Some Such Party.” 
“Imperialists” are, we believe, Union- 
ists. Indeed, this seems to be not the 
least definite part of their creed, and 
so far at least we wish them success. 
But if on the great subject of Home 
Rule, and on the great subject of the 
war, they are in agreement with his 
Majesty’s Ministers, what about their 
opposition ? 

Till the Unionist Party breaks up, 
the notion of a Liberal Ministry victo- 
rious over Unionists, Radicals and 
Home Rulers is, of course, a dream. 
But the Unionist Party shows no sign 
of breaking up. Should Lord Salis- 
bury, after a long and brilliant career, 
feel himself compelled by the weight 
of advancing years to withdraw from 
public life, great though the loss would 
be to his party and to the country, the 
consequences would not be such as 
followed the _ retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone. The choice of his succes- 
sor would be limited by the fact that 
in the House of Lords no one could 
take place above the Duke of Devon- 
shire, whilst in the House of Commons 
no one could be put over Mr. Balfour. 
It would be for the Sovereign to decide 
which of the two statesmen he should 
ask to form a Ministry, and there are 
no precedents to prevent him selecting 
the Minister in his opinion best able 
to form and keep together a strong 
Government. Whatever his choice, the 
party situation would remain un- 
changed. 

The almost unanimous desire of the 
people is to strengthen the existing 
Ministry, not to weaken it; for in the 
existing crisis all men feel that party 
considerations are small indeed as com- 
pared with the national interests which 
are at stake. 
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A FATHER OF THE FIELDS.* 


BY JBAN RAMEAU. 


III. 


In the church of Salignacq a crowd 
had assembled—young men hale and 
hearty, old men bent and toil worn, 
women and rosy sunburnt children. 
Most of the men held long branches of 
flowering laurel. It was ten o’clock. 
The blessing of the branches was about 
to begin. On the road, full of sunshine 
like a white stream of light, the late 
comers strolled nonchalantly along, 
carrying their laurels high up like ban- 
ners. 

Suddenly there was a sensation, all 
heads turned toward the road, and 
even the laurels from their high van- 
tage points seemed curious, and had 
the air of idlers gazing into the dis- 
tance, and craning their leafy necks. 

“Look,” cried the peasants, “it’s Yan 
Bignaon.” 

“Hey! What’s up?” 
others. 

“Yan coming to the mass!” 

Certainly it was a great event. For 
a long time Yan had only attended 
mass once a year and that was at East- 
er. On that day Yan confessed, re- 
ceived the sacrament and took break- 
fast with the curé. Then he returned 
home after vespers, with that joy 
tinged with melancholy, which one 
feels after a delightful party of pleas- 
ure. This time Yan had anticipated 
his annual visit and the excitement 
was profound. 

“What has happened then?’ 

“Well, this is a new move!” 

Then they were silent. Yan’s cart 
stopped at the grounds—that great, ma- 


exclaimed the 
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jestic vehicle shining like a green sun. 
He had an escort of peasants, very 
sturdy and respectable, who were near- 
ly all workmen at Bignaon. The oxen 
that drew their master had a stately, 
solemn air, such as the oxen of the 
olden time in France might have had, 
as they drew along their peaceful and 
indolent monarchs. Yan had a grand 
light of triumph on his face, and his 
béret took on the appearance of an au- 
reole. “Good day, Yacoulet. Good day, 
Bertranoon. How art thou, Hillote?’” 

He saluted everybody, and his friend- 
ly and cheerful words fell on each side 
of his cart, gay and bright as a shower 
of roses. He held himself proudly up 
on the seat of his vehicle, and found 
that life was joyous still, spite of his 
afflictions—the poor old invalid Yan! 
He had never felt more blessed, even 
in the far-off days, when in such a 
cart he had gone to work, singing like 
a lark along the road, among the cher- 
ry blossoms, with pretty young girls 
smiling on him. 

The peasants stood admiring. 

“This Yan!’ 

“What oxen he has!” 

“He gave five hundred francs for 
them.” 

“Look at their shoes!” 

“How they shine!’ 

“Oh, they’re fine! What a man!” 

And they gazed at all—the rosettes 
of the oxen, their carved yokes, their 
varnished feet, their red-bound blan- 
kets, the sheep-skins that served for 
their coiffure, shining and white as 
curled snow. 

Yan was delighted at the compli- 
ments that rose about him, and with 
a peasant’s vanity, boasted to himself in 
his heart: “Yes, yes—of the nine hun- 
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dred and forty-three inhabitants of 
this commune, I am the richest, the 
most esteemed, the most envied!’ 
Suddenly, very near him, an insolent 
noise made all heads turn. There was 
a rolling of wheels—and a sudden dis- 
creet murmur rose from the crowd. 


” 


“The carriage of the deputy! 


These words seemed to strike Yan 
full in the breast, and he trembled. 
But he turned his head. He saw 


through the immense cloud of dust that 
had been raised, two great prancing 
horses, behind which was an open car- 


riage. 

“The deputy!” 

Yan himself exclaimed, while he 
trembled with admiration. And he 


grew pale when he saw on the horses’ 
heads polished plates that flashed in 
the light, and their lustrous manes 
shining like the silken robe of a fine 
lady. In the carriage, behind a coach- 
man who looked as distinguished as 
a juge @instruction, they sat—the two 
persons who arrested all glances, who 
filled all thoughts, who opened all 
mouths—the deputy and his daughter, 
he afl black, she all rose. They were 
there! 

*Move out of the way, Yan—let them 
pass!” 

Could it be his admirers of a few mo- 
ments before who spoke? The carriage 
had stopped in front of the cart, and 
the coachman frowned. 

One of Yan’s own workmen took the 
heads of the oxen and guided them to 
the side of the road to make way for 
the carriage of the deputy. 

The carriage passed, Yan 
launched out a blast of anger strong 
enough to turn a windmill: “Eh, well! 
What! Comldn’t he stay behind?” he 
cried, with a withering glance at the 
workman who had been so complacent. 

But no one listened to him. There 
was no longer any one near him. They 
had all rushed to the side of the dep- 
their disorder, their 


and 


uty, laurels in 


blouses ballooning in the wind. They 
were overcome with the ecstasy of 
gazing, gazing only, till they seemed 
ready to swallow their honorable dep- 
uty and all his equipage with their 
avid eyes. 

And there also, on the threshold of 
the church, the curé himself was gaz- 
ing. Emile, too, the unworthy grand- 
son of Yan of Bignaon, looked at the 
deputy, and perhaps at his daughter. 
And he wore, the idiot, an abject felt 
hat—to do honor to the lord of Tou- 
lade, no doubt! To complete his mis- 
ery, he also, the redoubtable Yan, felt 
that his own eyes, fascinated like those 
of all the others, would not detach 
themselves from this glittering equi- 
page in which was enthroned—oh, 
what humiliation!—the individual who 
was in this hour the greatest person in 
Salignacq! 

“Ting a ling-ling! Ting a ling-ling!” 

The curé was ringing for the mass. 
But one moved slowly just then. The 
faithful were all lingering round the 
deputy. 

“Oh, what a charming man!” 

“And what a grand air!” 

And the young men, with their jaws 
dropped in their enthusiasm, gazed at 
Mademoiselle Florence, for every one 
knew already the name of the daugh- 
ter of the deputy. This beautiful 
Mademoiselle Florence! What a toilet! 
What a garniture! It became her like 
the petals of a flower! Ah, ciel! 

But they gazed at her with very re- 
spectful eyes. Not one of them could 
dream that any man would dare to 
raise his thoughts to such a personage. 
Oh, no! The children of the choir, 
perhaps, might approach her, singing 
their canticles, and swinging their cen- 
sers about her! 

“Ting a ling-ling!’’ 

The bell rang from the old tower, but 
the deputy had not finished his descent. 

“Poutoun,” cried Yan, “do you mean 
to help me down, idiot?” 
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The servant, with wandering eyes, 
took the shoulder of his old master. 
With an audible curse, Yan got on his 
crutches of polished oak, proudly orna- 
mented with blue velvet. Foaming 
with rage he entered the church, with 
painful and resounding steps. 


The procession had taken place. The 
mass drew near its end. The church 
was full of green branches, meditation 
and prayers. The deputy, Monsieur 
Brion, and his daughter sat near the 
choir. The curé did not look at them 
too often, at least in the Dominus 
robiscum, when he had to turn to- 
wards his assistants. To speak truly, 
during the long evangel, he had sent 
two or three furtive glances that way, 
while he was turning the pages, but he 
had only discovered that the young 
lady’s prayer-book was covered with 
ivory, and one or two minor de- 
tails. 

Yan, with his eyes obstinately fixed 
on his book, felt quite proud to think 
that he did not experience the slightest 
temptation to look at the deputy a 
single time. For that matter, he could 
not see anything in his ridiculous posi- 
tion. 

Then, all at once, Poutoun, who was 
holding proudly the remarkable branch 
of laurel prepared by Yan, let it fall 
with a crash on a boy who had been 
slyly stealing the flowers from it one 
by one. 

Whack! He gave him a sounding 
blow with the branch, on the back. 

This made a great rustle of foliage 
in the church. And at once all the 
other blessed branches woke from their 
sleep and were stirred as if impatient 
to join in the combat. The boy pun- 
ished by Poutoun struck back with his 
own laurel, and a_ ueighbor thought 
best to interfere. Then others could 
not refrain from manifesting their 
opinion. In short, by a contagion not 
rare in such ceremonies, all the laurels 
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in that corner of the church were 
slashed one against the other, with the 
noise of a forest in a tempest! 

“Dominus vobiscum,” chanted the curé. 

“Et cum spiritu tuo,” responded Yan 
alone, in a high voice. 

Swish—swish! 

The deputy was evidently amused 
at the spectacle. And the others 
thought they ought to imitate him. 

“Stop that at once, coward.” It was 
Poutoun who launched this defiance 
at an adversary. 

“Swish—swish!”’ 

And all the laurels went out with a 
great noise, as their bearers rushed 
forth. 

“Corpus Domini 
priest. 

“Amen,” responded Yan, while he 
ealeculated the chances of the comba- 
tants. 

And the deputy, who was interested 
in the struggle, left without ceremony, 
followed by his daughter. 

“Agnus Dei qui tollis.” 

But all the assistants were going to- 
ward the door, and Yan himself 
began to seek his crutches fever- 
ishly. 

Swish—swish! It sounded 
grand floral war outside. 

“Stop, you young devil!” 

“Hold on, you scamp!” 

And one heard cries from the women 
who found themselves in the midst of 
the scrimmage. 

The curé, shocked at the impiety of 
his parishioners, made haste to shorten 
the mass. 

“That wretched Poutoun,” he 
thought, “he is capable of anything,” 
as he hurriedly turned the pages of his 
missal. 

Then aloud, “Ite missa est.” 

“Deo gratias,” said Yan anxiously, 
already launched on his crutches. 

The battle was going on with frenzy 
in the front of the church, and one 
heard a great tumult of oaths, threats, 


nostri,” said the 


like a 
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complaints and peals of laughter. All 
the time the bells from the old bell 
tower droned out an Angelus. Yan hur- 
ried forward. There was great hust- 
ling about his cart. The branches of 
the laurels cracked; some, despoiled and 
broken, looked like banners in rags. All 
the ground was strewn with branches, 
flowers and little rolls of bread. Ah, 
that is what became of Yan’s artistic 
work! 

“Bravo, Poutoun!” 

“Bravo, Laurens!” 

And in the thickest of the fray Yan 
saw his grandson fighting like a de- 
mon. 

“Brava, Emile!” 

He tried impotently to spring for- 
ward on his crutches. “Bravo, my 
boy—strike hard!” he cried, “strike 
hard!” 

Emile struck hard! One could hear 
him pant between the blows. And 
lightnings of pride flashed in Yan’s 
eyes. His boy did well to fight! He did 
well to hold high the honor of his 
name. Ah, if Yan only were fifteen 
years younger! 

“Strike home, my boy!” 

But suddenly a cry rang out from 
the crowd—“Help, help!’ 

The cry of a woman, a cry in French! 

Ciel! Some one had knocked off the 
hat of the daughter of the deputy! 

Emile, who had involuntarily caused 
this catastrophe, hastened to make his 
apologies. “Mademoiselle,” he stam- 
mered, taking off his hat and growing 
very red, “I beg ten thousand par- 
dons.” 

“Go away, idiot!” cried the young 
lady, and she struck him full in the 
face, in her anger. 

Yan trembled. 

What! Oh, no, his eyes must have 
deceived him! His grandson struck 
before all those people! “Mille tou- 
nerres!”’ he gasped, “I’m losing my 
sight.” 


But no! indeed been 


Emile had 
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The blood gushed from his 
and the crowd were laugh- 


struck. 
nose, 
ing. 

Yan made his crutches leap. 
flew out like a deer. 

“Wait—stop—you little puppet!’ he 
cried in French. “I’li settle your ac- 
count! I—myself!”’ 

What was he about to do? Crush 
her? Oh, no! He only meant to box 
her ears, as one does to a naughty 
child. 

“Wait!” 

All Salignacq laughed around him. 

But she was already mounting into 
the carriage—the puppet! 

“Stop!” cried Yan, frowning, “don’t 
let her go!” And he addressed the 
deputy, Monsieur Brion, who, calm and 
majestic, gave orders to his coachman. 
“Say—-you there—with the great mous- 
tache! Come nearer if you are not 
afraid!” 

Yan leaned pitifully against a plane- 
tree. “Yes, I am seventy-eight years 
old, and my legs are useless, but I 
could fight four manikins like you—eh 
—eh—” 

“Shut up, blockhead!” 

These words fell contemptuously 
from the lips of the deputy. And with- 
out deigning to look around him, he 
started off in the splendid coach es- 
corted by the crowd. 

Then Yan dropped against the wall, 
quite overcome. 

Angels of Heaven—was it possible? 
“Ah! this shall not pass so—do you 
hear, moustachio? You dare to tread 
on me—on me, Yan of Bignaon, who 
own the greater part of the commune, 
who can lift three bags of wheat with 
my feet tied! But you’ll come to lick 
my sabots before three months—do you 
hear? Wretch! But you'll be strand- 
ed at the elections. You'll be defeated 
—I swear it!” He flung out his nervous 
fist towards the carriage, as if he would 
break it with a blow. “TI’ll run opposi- 
tion to you—I will, Dion biban!” 


He 
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And then Yan, aided by Poutoun, 
climbed into his cart, trembling, re- 
vengeful, but radiant as if he were 
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treading already, on his crutches deco- 
rated with blue velvet, the tribune of 
the Palais-Bourbon. 


(To be continued.) 
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During the past fifteen years, while 
Egypt has been enjoying the benefits 
of the British occupation, strenuous 
eftorts have been made by the leading 
archeologists of Europe to excavate 
systematically ancient sites, for the 
purpose of making a careful study of 
the civilization, art and learning of 
that most ancient of nations. The 
Government has aided and encouraged 
the work, and, in consequence, Egypt- 
ology has become, all over Europe, one 
of the most popular branches of archz- 
ology. 

But while the study of Ancient 
Egypt has received persevering and 
scientific attention, that of the period 
which lies between the Ptolemaic times 
and the conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs has had, comparatively speaking, 
but scant notice, and for an object or 
a building to be of Grzeco-Egyptian or 
Roman-Egyptian times is often quite 
sufficient to cause it to be sniffed at by 
those archeologists who think that no 
good thing can come out of Egypt un- 
less it dates back to about 1000 B.C. at 
the very latest. Consequently, Alex- 
andria, and the sites upon which it 
stands have been, until now, passed 
over by excavators almost contemptu- 
ously; or else, as happened a few years 
ago, when a leading archzologist was 
requested to examine sites and give 
an opinion, damned with such faint 
praise that the society to which he he- 
longed felt that it would be throwing 
money away to commence operations 
upon such a report. 


Notwithstanding the many difficul- 
ties presented by lack of funds, want 
of interest from learned societies, tour- 
ists, etc., and much cold water thrown 
ou tentative efforts, Alexandria has 
quietly but steadily continued to work 
with such help as was forthcoming. 
Dr. Botti, of the Museum, threw his 
whole heart and soul into the work of 
identifying sites and excavating where 
possible, while Admiral Blomfield, M. 
Goussio and others did all that lay in 
their power to arouse interest and col- 
lect funds. The Municipality also 
voted a certain sum; and this year a 
German archzological mission has, 
thanks to the liberality of Herr Ernest 
Sieglin, of Stuttgardt, been conducting 
some most valuable excavations upon 
the site of the Serapeum, upon part of 
the old Roman settlement on the south- 
east side of the town, where a large 
thermal establishment has been com- 
pletely laid bare, and the street traced 
down to the shore; and upon the Nec- 
ropolis of the city. ‘ 

Besides the valuable work done by 
Dr. Botti and Professor Schreiber and 
his party, a discovery of great interest, 
both from the historical and the arche- 
ological points of view. has been 
made; and that by the merest acci- 
dent. 

At a little distance southwest of Dio- 
cletian’s Column—more popularly 
known as Pompey’s Pillar—there rises 
a sand-stone hill, which in days of old 
must, from its summit, have command- 
ed a beautiful view of the city of Alex- 
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andria. It looked straight across to 
the Serapeum, with its golden roof, and 
being without the confines of the city 
proper, it came within the district of 
the cemeteries. To-day it is known as 
the Kom-es-Shagfeh, from the rubbish 
and pottery fragments with which it is 
strewn, and to reach it the traveller 
must pass, through some of the lowest 
bazars of the city, and among a set of 
people who are quite as turbulent, were 
they not held tightly in check, as ever 
were those who led a mob riot in the 
days of the Emperors. The hillside 
has for some time past been used as a 
stone quarry; and last December when 
a native was working out some stone 
there, he noticed a peculiar hollow 
sound given when he struck with his 
pick. Knowing that excavations had 
been going on close by at the Serape- 
um, and that wonderful underground 
galleries, tombs. etc., had come to light, 
be at once went to inform Dr. Botti, 
who proceeded to open up the ground, 
with the result that one of the most 
interesting. though most puzzling, Pal- 
aces of the Dead that has ever been 
discovered has been brought to the 
knowledge of archeologists. 

There are two ways of 
either from the quarried-out side of the 
hill, which opens at once into the gal- 
leries, or from a sloping passage, which 
leads downward from the top of the 
hill. It is usually entered from the 
former place; so my visit to it will be 
described as from that entrance. 

We scrambled down a rough flight 
of steps cut in the hillside to this hole 
in the rock itself, and descended a lad- 
der, at the bottom of which we found 
ourselves in what, for want of a better 
name, I can only call a vast corridor 
or gallery cut in the living rock. It 
was so narrow that two could not walk 
abreast; along the floor ran a narrow 
trench, the depth of a walking-stick, 
and at that time it was filled with wa- 
ter, which comes by infiltration from 


seeing it; 
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the Mahmfdieh Canal, and, consequent- 
ly rises and falls with it. The impres- 
sion made upon the mind was that of 
innumerable, never-ending passages. 
Look whichever way one would a new 
passage appeared to branch off from 
the main gallery and be lost in the 
darkness. All around lay scattered 
portions of human skeletons, while the 
walls were literally riddled with loculi 
(niches) containing both complete skele- 
tons and disconnected bones; fragments 
of humanity were everywhere that the 
eye could see. The loculi were cut so 
closely together that in many cases the 
party walls were but a few inches 
thick, and they lined the walls in two 
rows. Some of them had been broken 
open, and all contained bodies. In 
many cases a number of these were all 
lying higgledy-piggledy, as if they had 
been dragged out in the hope of plun- 
der, and then thrown back again any- 
how. In others, I counted four bodies 
lying neatly side by side, the heads 
all placed towards the opening—while 
every here and there a loculus would 
contain one body only. In vain have 
inscriptions been searched for. There 
is not a scratch of stylus nor line of 
paint to tell who are this weird assem- 
bly, nor whence they came, nor in 
whose reign they were placed here; nor 
have the tomb plunderers left a trace 
of identification behind them. No 
shred of linen, ne’er a scrap of mummy 
wrapping—not even a raised stone to 
support their heads—was bestowed 
upon these unknown dead. It looked 
as if they had been hurriedly and care- 
lessly thrust away from. sight and 
memory. Recollecting the long lists of 
riots and massacres that had taken 
place in Roman Alexandria, one in- 
stinctively conjectured that possibly 
this part of the Necropolis might have 
been the burying-place of many of 
those who had fallen during some of 
these bloody scenes. 

Wandering along these labyrinthine 


























corridors, all of them lined with Joculi, 
we came from time to time upon re- 
cesses leading off at right angles from 
the passage, containing large  sar- 
cophagi, cut out of, but not detached 
from, the rock, and left free on their 
outer sides, and supported at each end 
by pilasters. They were severely 
plain, but here and there could be seen 
very roughly-drawn Greek letters, 
daubed in with red paint. On the tops 
of some of the sarcophagi were little 
heaps of burnt-out charcoal, which, it 
was suggested by some of the archzol- 
ogists, were the hitherto undisturbed 
ashes of the sacrifices offered on the 
tombs during the Feast of the Dead. 
Human bones have been found in 
every sarcophagus as yet opened. At 
one end of the gallery the sharp corner 
has been chamfered away to within a 
couple of feet of the floor, and upon 
the little stone ledge stood a red pottery 
jar with a lid, which was found to con- 
tain human ashes. Above it was a 
much smoke-blackened niche; evidently 


a tiny lamp had _= often burned 
there. 
Suddenly we emerged into a great 


hall, which was the landing place be- 
tween two stories. Facing us was a 
flight of steps, with covered way, com- 
municating with the story below, while 
from the story above there descended 
to our floor-level a very fine broad 
staircase, which terminated in two 
semi-circular flights, each passing 
round the roof of the covered steps 
and meeting at the entrance. Above, 
at the head of the grand staircase, we 
could see a large Rotunda. The lower 
story is at present inaccessible, as the 
water was up to our feet, but we could 
distinctly see skulls and bones on the 
steps. 

Immediately to the right-hand side of 
us was what appeared to be either the 
funerary chapel of the Catacombs, or 
else a large family tomb. It is of great 
archzeological interest as showing the 
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fusion of Ancient Egyptian and Roman 
ideas. 

The plan is that of a small Egyptian 
temple of the Ptolemaic period. At the 
portico stand two pillars with beauti- 
fully-executed palm capitals, of exact- 
iy the same design as that with which 
we are so familiar in the temples of 
Phile and Esneh. The shafts are bul- 
bous, and decorated at the bases with 
leaves of water-plants; the necks of 
the columns taper slightly. It is 
grievous to see how the damp has eaten 
into the porous sandstone, and will 
shortly destroy these lovely little pil- 
lars; they are already crumbling away. 
This portico gives access to a small 
ante-chamber, in which stand in niches 
on either side of the open doorway 
the figures of a Roman soldier and a 
matron. The head of the former is 
carefully modelled, and most life-like; 
the high cheek-bones and square-cut, 
massive jaw reminding one forcibly of 
the bust of Julius Czesar in the British 
Museum; the sculpturing of the body 
seems to have received but scant at- 
tention. The lady’s face has a great 
charm about it, and the lines of the 
mouth are very sweet. Her statue was 
never finished; the lower part of the 
body being, in fact, only blocked out. 

The portal is a most quaint medley 
of Egyptian and Roman art. Above it 
is the winged disc with uraeus cornice 
—a purely Egyptian design; while on 
either side of the doorway are two 
large and very scaly serpents, each of 
which is crowned with the Pschent, 
i. e., the double crown, symbolical of the 
Pharoah’s sovereignty over the “double 
land” of Egypt; on either side of them 
are the emblems of Bacchus and Mer- 
cury, while in the vacant space above 
them are the heads of Medusa. 

Entering the Funerary Chapel itself, 
we found the figures of Anpu and Se- 
bek, carved in bold relief, upon the 
wall spaces on either side of the door- 
way. Anpu—the guardian of the dead 
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—stands erect, with jackal-head and 
human figure; but while the former is 
eutirely Egyptian in idea the latter is 
absolutely Roman, and is in the form 
of a soldier clothed with a cuirass, his 
right hand resting on a large shield, 
while the left firmly grasps a spear, 
which is much taller than himself. Se- 
bek—the personification of evil—has 
the usual crocodile head, to which has 
been added a bunch of water-plants; 
his human body is also clad in a Roman 
cuirass, from which proceeds a re- 
markably round and scaly body, ter- 
minating in a fish’s tail. 

Facing the visitor on entering the 
chapel is a large sarcophagus, occupy- 
ing the whole length of the wall, and 
cut out of the living stone. The front 
of it is richly decorated with festoons 
of flowers of the late Roman period, 
and between the festoons are carved 
in relief the masks of Tragedy and 
Comedy, with a bull’s cranium between 
them. At the back of the sarcophagus, 
and cut in relief in the rock, is a very 
rough bas-relief, representing the mum- 
my, lying upon a bier; by it stands 
Anpu—the guardian of the dead. His 
right hand is laid on the heart of the 
deceased, while his left, raised aloft, is 
- making an offering of incense or sacred 
oil. Beneath the bier are the canopic 
jars, in which the Egyptians were in 
the habit of preserving the heart, in- 
testines, etce., and each of which was 
solemnly dedicated to one of the four 
genii of the dead. Evidently the sculp- 
tor has got into difficulties with his 
subject and not made the bier long 
enough, for in order to provide Anpu 
with legs he has been obliged to omit 
one of the canopic jars; or else, being 
a Roman, he was not aware of the 
significance of the number, and so 


thought that as three fitted the space 
at his disposal, three should according- 
ly be carved. 
man stands, 
Kher-heb, or 


At.the feet of the dead 
in priestly robes, the 
“reciter priest;” in his 
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band is the papyrus roll containing the 
elaborate funerary ritual and ceremo- 
nial. He is clad in the regulation pan- 
ther-skin, and is reading from his roll 
in the presence of a woman, evidently 
the wife of the deceased. The whole 
scene—as in fact are all those carved 
upon the walls—is thoroughly Egyptian 
in thought and detail, but Roman in 
execution. The ceiling is almost bar- 
rel-shaped, and there are traces of red 
paint upon it, and both here and on the 
bas-reliefs in this chapel there are very 
rough imitations of hieroglyphs, but 
they make no sense, and are probably 
meant as mere suggestions. On the 
right- and left-hand sides of the walls 
are two more rock-cut sarcophagi with 
floral decorations, but the masks of 
Tragedy and Comedy are replaced by 
a Medusa, supported by bulls’ crania. 
The coarsely-executed carvings at the 
back represent the Serapis, in the form 
of a bull, accompanied by Horus and 
Isis, who place round his neck the 
“Menat” or festival collar. 

Returning to the landing and ascend- 
ing the grand staircase, we reached 
the very fine Rotunda with gallery sur- 
rounding it, looking down from which 
a capital view of the pillars and carved 
portal of the Funerary Chapel is ob- 
tained. Passages innumerable lead off 
from it into small chambers contain- 
ing sarcophagi, severely simple in 
style and without inscriptions, though 
here and there some very rough, and 
at present unintelligible, graffiti have 
been found traced upon the walls. Be- 
fore arriving at the top of the stair- 
case, a huge opening is passed—a great 
well—in fact; it is cut through the rock 
from the top of the hill and communi- 
cates with the open air; how far down 
it goes cannot yet be decided, as at the 
depth of about thirty metres it is 
choked with rubbish. It is conjectured 
that it may have been for the purpose 
of conveying light and air into the 
story that is now below water. There 

















are two other, but smaller, shafts in 
different parts of the hill which must 
have also been made for the purpose 
of bringing air to those employed in 
this extraordinary palace of the dead. 

The Triclinium, or hall of meeting, 
where the relatives and friends of the 
departed assembled, and where the 
funerary feasts were held, is off the Ro- 
tunda. It is a fine room, supported by 
two rows of square pillars. Stone di- 
vans, on which were placed mattresses 
or cushions for the guests to recline on, 
run round three sides of it, and a pas- 
sage has been left between them and 
the wall to enable the slaves to pass 
round and wait upon their masters. 
At the present moment these divans 
are covered with parts of skeletons 
and skulls, and among them I detected 
several horses’ bones, as also some 
horses’ heads and the teeth of a camel! 
One asks in vain: “How did these ani- 
mals ever get into such an unlikely 
place?” On either side of the door of 
the Rotunda are the doorkeepers’ seats. 
They are deeply recessed, and ure 
decorated with a beautiful shell-pat- 
tern roof, which is distinctly Roman. 
This door is approached from above by 
a gently-inclined passage leading from 
the summit of the hill downwards. 
Possibly it was so arranged in imita- 
tion of the Pharos, which was ascended 
by a sloping way instead of a stuair- 
case. It would also be a much easier 
way of bringing down the dead to 
their last resting-place, for it must be 
remembered that the original entrance 
to this unique mortuary chapel was 
from the summit of the hill. 

There are passages and chambers as 
yet unexplored, and there is also a 
large chamber filled with human skele- 
tons and horses’ bones, though how the 
horses can by any possibility have 
been brought there seems inexplicable. 
At present the chamber is so unsafe 
that investigations cannot be made un- 
til it is shored up. 
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The Municipality of Alexandria have 


voted a sum of money for the 
purpose of properly excavating 
this unique necropolis, and have 
even lighted the _ galleries with 


electric lamps; but more funds are ur- 
gently needed, and unless the water 
with which the lower story is filled can 
be completely pumped out and the in- 
filtration stopped, the Catacombs of 
Kom-es-Shagfeh will soon be things of 
the past. 

Not the least interesting feature is 
the archeological problem which the 
place presents. It is fraught with diffi- 
culties; and in the absence of inscrip- 
tions or of allusions made to it by the 
classic writers, any solution offered 
can only be of the most tentative kind, 
and must be deduced from our some- 
what scanty knowledge of Alexandrian 
history. 

When Christianity’ was first making 
its way round the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, one of the first cities that 
responded to its teaching was Alexan- 
dria—the very heart and centre of the 
learned world, and the pivot, so to say, 
of the civilized nations. It was the 
meeting-place, both intellectually and 
commercially, of the East and West. 
Thither flocked from the schools of 
Greece both philosophers and men of 
science and literature, while the mer- 
chants of the Far East brought hither 
their wares to be circulated in the 
markets of the Barbarians. Thus Alex- 
andria became the most cosmopolitan 
and go-ahead city of the time, and with 
its medley of Egyptians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Barbarians, Pagans, Jews and 
Christians it is not a matter of surprise 
that it became a by-word for turbu- 
lence, riot and ill-feeling. 

That Christianity took a hold upon 
the cultured Alexandrians is not sur- 
prising. The old Egyptian faith had 
from the earliest times taught the res- 
urrection from the dead, judgment to 
come and a future life, and the Greek 
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philosopher, following the Egyptian 
sage, had reasoned of a Logos, uniting 
the human with the divine. Christian- 
ity interposed and set a seal alike upon 
the mystic and the thinker. The Jew 
looked on and, wrapped up in his cloak 
of rites and ceremonies and the strict 
fulfilment of the letter of the law, 
scorned supremely the unassuming, but 
what he considered somewhat slack, 
practicality of the Christian, the airi- 
ness of the Greek and the inscrutable- 
ness of the Egyptian. The new relig- 
ion seemed to the populace aggressive, 
while their old one was inadequate. 
Religious freedom had been the key- 
note of the great Alexander’s policy; 
religious intolerance was that of Ro- 
man, Christian and Jew alike. The 
State allowed absolute religious free- 
dom; the individual gave no peace or 
security to those who differed from 
himself in faith if not in practice. The 
result of this was that the far greater 
number of the town riots were fought 
out upon religious and not national or 
political issues. So bitter were the 
feelings of opposing parties towards 
each other, that early in the first cer- 
tury the city was divided into quarters 
strictly set apart for the different peo- 
ples, and on each side of it soldiery 
were billeted between to enforce order. 
Each division had its separate 
burying-ground. 

Now close to Kom-es-Shaqfeh are the 
ruins of the Serapeum, a_ gorgeous 
fane, built by one of the Ptolemies on 
the hillside, where all could see it. In 


own 
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it shrines were constructed and a cul- 
tus was adopted, where it was hoped 
that both Egyptian and Greek might 
meet upon the ground of a common 


religion. It was in fact a compromise, 
and, like all compromises, a failure. 
When Christianity was coming in with 
all its early ardor and excitement, it 
was upon the Serapeum that the Chris- 
tians turned their iconoclastic ven- 
geance. The Pagans naturally resented 
this, and the temple, in course of time, 
became the battle-ground of the city. 
So vast were its galleries, corridors and 
underground chambers that it became 
in fact a fortress and the scene of 
many a desperate and fierce fight. First 
one party held it and then another, un- 
til, finally, the Edict of Theodosius 
placed the temple in Christian hands, 
when the Pagan population was mur- 
dered and the building ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. 

Seeing with what veneration the Se- 
rapeum was regarded, it would have 
been only natural that the Alexandri- 
ans should have liked to be laid to rest 
near it. Evidently the Christian popu- 
lation had that feeling about it when it 
was in their possession, as there is an 
early Christian cemetery in its proxim- 
ity. Is it not possible that in the Cata- 
combs of Kom-es-Shaqfeh we have the 
burying-place alike of rich and poor, of 
those who were honorably brought to 
their burial, and of those numerous 
nameless ones who fell during the 
sadly frequent riots which gained for 
Alexandria an unenviable notoriety? 

M. Brodrick, Ph.D. 
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A HALF-CROWN FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


The soft glimmer of the fairy lamps, 
vaguely illumining the interior of the 
caravan, picked out sharp facets of 
light on the sequin-broidery of the for- 
tune-teller’s gypsy theatrical costume, 
and cast a roseate tinge over her fea- 
tures. It irradiated, also, the eager 
face of Christine, as she bent forward, 
her whole being absorbed with the 
craving to wrest the secret of her des- 
tiny from the segments of colored card- 
board artfully grouped on the table 
before them. 

Raising a heavily bejewelled hand, 
the sibyl disguised a yawn. This client 
did not interest her. To the acute per- 
ceptions whose prophecies had gained 
a small mint of silver to swell the 
funds of the great Charity Bazar the 
history of this faded creature was a 
forgone conclusion. That she was a 
spinster was evident, a seamstress, too, 
the scarred and pricked first-finger of 
her left hand attested. Her poverty 
the shabby black gown and meagre 
cloak proclaimed. The hollows round 
the patient eyes and the droop of the 
gentle mouth betrayed that her life 
was cheerless and full of mortification. 

The cards themselves—those silent 
witnesses which, at the gypsy’s request, 
Christine had drawn from the pack in 
an access of nervous agitation—gave 
promise of nothing more auspicious in 
the future. To judge by their ascribed 
import, a length of sordid gray misery, 
unbroken by even a fugitive gleam of 
brightness, stretched before. her. 

“You are unmarried,” began the 
soothsayer, “and your days are passed 
in some sedentary occupation—per- 
haps,” tentatively, “in needlework.” 

Christine drew a rapid, panting 
breath. Of a surety this was necro- 


mancy. The dim atmosphere of the 
caravan, the flagrant unreality of the 
hideous Japanese spider fixed on the 
canvas wall, even the stuffed black cat 
perched on the table, added to the sense 
of mystery. She thought of Saul’s 
visit to the Witch of Endor, and trem- 
bled for what the next few minutes 
might hold. 

“Many sorrows, bravely endured, 
have been yours.” At the memory of 
what these few chance words meant, 
of all the years of mute misery they 
covered, two unbidden tears swam in 
Christine’s eyes; and one escaping fell, 
in tangible confirmation of the gypsy’s 
words, on the seven of spades. 

A sting of compassion smote the 
oracle. The mainspring of her frivo- 
lous temperament was humanity, and 
she rarely hesitated at an insincerity 
that would assuage, however tempo- 
rarily, the heartache of another. 

“Yes. The past has been gloomy in 
the extreme; but your troubles will 
soon be over.” She spoke with reas- 
suring conviction. “Circumstances will 
shortly arise to render your life pleas- 
ant, even affluent. There is a man who 
loves you devotedly.” Oh, lying proph- 
etess! when the presence of no one of 
all the kings and knaves which denote 
suitors graced the table! “He is tall, 
fair and handsome. He lives near your 
home, and has admired you secretly 
for some time. Within six months he 
will confess his love to you, and before 
midsummer you will be married. There- 
after you will have a long, prosperous 
and happy life together.” 

Christine’s usually pallid face was 
flushed now. Incredulity and convic- 
tion struggled for supremacy. 

“Oh! oh!” she gasped, “do the cards 
really tell that? Which of them is it 
that says that?” 
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“Oh, they all do,” replied the gypsy 
ambiguously, picking up the tell-tale 
vouchers, and hurriedly shuffling them 
among the others; “all of them—that is, 
taken in connection with the others, of 
course.” 

Christine had risen to her feet and 
stood motionless, tightly clutching her 
threadbare umbrella. Fear of 
giving trouble warred with her reluc- 
tance to quit this temple of visionary 
delight before attaining all the infor- 
mation possible. 

“That—that man,” she faltered, “near 
my home, you know. Do you think it 
at all likely that his name might begin 
with an A?” 

“Hatremely probable, I should say,” 
“That will be 


cotton 


’ 


lied the sorceress glibly. 
half a crown, please.” 

Overwhelmed with the belief that the 
sum, hard though it had been to scrape 
together to this end, was entirely dis- 
proportionate to the value received, 
Christine paid the coin, and, descending 
the caravan step, passed between the 
gaily-decorated line of stalls and 
sought the outer world. She found it 
marvellously changed. A cloud of 
glory seemed to encompass her path, 
unconscious of the turbid Novem- 
ber air, and of the slippery and noi- 
some streets, she walked eastwards 
back to where father 
and her awaited 
her. 

To Christine all was radiant; for did 
she not carry the assurance that of all 
things, the one she most strenuously 


as, 


maudlin 
toil 


her 
never-ceasing 


craved would soon be hers? There was 
no doubting it. 
too clear. Adam 
Nicolson, the Scotch carpenter, whose 
manly strength had long ago roused a 
feeble, fluttering ardor in her virgin 
soul; a startling passion which, all un- 
wittingly, he had nourished by casual 
service rendered in relieving her weak 
arms of an occasional burden; kind- 
nesses encouraging Christine to accord 


The description was 


loved her—Adam 
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his mother, who kept house for him 
and a younger brother in an adjacent 
flat, sundry trifling civilities. The 
good woman, who dearly loved a neigh- 
borly chat, had come to regard with 
something like affection the quiet, re- 
served girl whose youth was passing 
while she toiled at a sewing-machine 
to satisfy the unreasonable demands 
of her disreputable father. By no word 
or sign had Adam revealed his affec- 
tion; but he would soon tell her, and 
she knew that if adoration would en- 
sure happiness there would be no 
doubt of Adam’s. 

The hearth was cold when at last 
she reached home, and the chill, clam- 
my air made the fire difficult to relight; 
but neither that nor the physical ex- 
haustion following her unwonted exer- 
cise troubled Christine Dalkin now. In 
her new hope she carried an amulet 
against all petty woes. 

Changing back to her working-dress— 
which was only a degree more mean 
and paltry than her outdoor gown— 
she began preparations for tea. View- 
ing all the familiar accessories from a 
new altitude, she regarded even the 
worn earthenware and chipped teapot 
tenderly, because of her 
ecstasy. 

The perfunctory meal over, she pro- 
ceeded with a fresh zest to the task 
which, in erder to recoup her for the 
time lost over her afternoon’s expedi- 
tion, must be accomplished before she 
slept. 

When at length her father stumbled 
in, as usual mazed and incoherent with 
drink, she uttered no chiding word, 
but, setting his chair close to the 
warmth, sank on her knees and began 
to unlace his heavy boots. 

A tap, tap at the door interrupted her 
labor, and hastening thither a-quiver 
with expectancy, she opened it to 
Adam’s mother, a brisk, comely north- 
country woman. A parcel of stiff white 
linen was in her hand, and she was evi- 


inward 











Gently laboring under some unwonted 
excitement. 

“Oh, Chrissy, My woman,” she burst 
forth, “such a to-do! I’ve been up 
seekin’ ye twice this afternoon, and ye 
were out. Oor Adam’s gaun to be mar- 
ried on a servant lass—a second house- 
maid, nae less, at a big house where 
he’s been workin’ off and on all au- 
tumn, and he has askit her to come to 
her tea next Sabbath, so I just ran out 
to buy this new table-cloth; my old 
ones are ower far through—it’s a real 
good one; I gave five shillings for it; 
just feel it!—and I’d be real much 
obliged if ye’ll give it a hem up with 
your sewing-machine. My eyes are 
that bad now for white-seam.” 

When the proud mother had at length 
exhausted her tale, Christine re-entered 
the room to find its whole aspect 
changed. The transient brightness had 
fied. A whiff of smoke from the stub- 
born chimney greeted her. In his arm- 
chair her father had sunk into lethargic 
slumber, and, with head thrown back 
and mouth agape, was snoring spas- 
modically. On her work-table_ the 
pile of tiresome sewing awaited the 
straining of her declining energy, as 
it did yesterday, as it would to-morrow 
and indefinitely. For a moment Chris- 
tine felt dazed, uncomprehending. Then 
her glance fell upon the package she 
held, and she realized that her brief 
dream had been but a fantasy—that 
stern fate had decreed it her part to 
hem the cloth which decked the be- 
trothal feast of Adam and his bride. 

Dropping into a chair, Christine bur- 
ied her face in the harsh folds of the 
new linen, and burst into a storm of 
hard, tearless sobs. 


CHAPTER II. 


“You'll maybe give me a hand to lay 
the table on Sabbath night, Christine,” 
said Mrs. Nicolson, whose nervous fears 
regarding the proper reception of her 
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future daughter-in-law waxed greater 
as the appointed hour aproached. “I 
was thinkin’ to have a bit of boiled 
ham; but, keep me! there’s no’ a shop 


in a’ London where they sell it. Nae- 
thing but boiled bacon is to be had, 
and that’s a ransom in price, and aye 
that fat it’s most wasteful. But ye'll 
come down yourself and take a bite 
with us?” 

Christine consented. The acute pain 
had already sunk to a dull ache. 
Throughout her colorless life she had 
been accustomed to stand aside and 
witness the joys of others; and, the 
first sting of the bitter disappointment 
which so speedily eclipsed her tran- 
sient glory once over, she had taught 
herself to believe that she was no suit- 
able wife for Adam, and that it was 
lut natural that he should have chosen 
a more fashionable bride. 

When, clothed in humility of spirit 
and her shabby best frock, Christine 
descended to the Nicolsons’ 
the Sunday afternoon, it was to find 
everything in readiness for the expect- 
ed guest, and the hostess, overweighted 
by a gorgeous and most unbecoming 
cap, fidgetting about rubbing infinitesi- 
mal specks of dust off the shiny sur- 
face of her haircloth furniture. A 
large check apron protected the front 
of her dress and shielded the black-silk 
apron of state from possibility of dam- 
age. 

In the sitting-room, which also served 
as Mrs. Nicolson’s bedroom, the house- 
hold gods were displayed to great ad- 
vantage. White antimacassars covered 
the backs of the small chairs, and a 
crocheted worsted one of lively hues 
decorated the armchair by the fireplace. 
A large Family Bible and the entire 
stock of crystal were exhibited on the 
top of the well-polished mahogany 
chest of drawers. 

Over the narrow bed a shepherd's 
plaid had been carefully spread; a>‘. 
to quote Mrs. Nicolson’s words, “If ve 
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didn’t know it was a bed, ye’d jist 
think it was a sofy.” 

The new cloth hung in harsh folds 
over the centre table, and on its wide 
expanse were placed green-handled 
forks and knives, and the white and 
gold cups and saucers that had been 
Mrs. Nicolson’s marriage china. 

A piece of cold salt-beef formed the 
chief dish, for, as the housewife ex- 
plained, she could not have the “fash” 
of cooking on her mind when expecting 
particular company. 

Stephen, Adam’s younger brother, 
sat stiffly upright in the corner seat, 
his red hair oiled to a dark auburn 
shade, and brushed preternaturally 
flat. He was at that self-complacent 
stage of budding adoiescence, when un- 
tried man deems himself invulnerable 
to womanly wiles; and his interest in 
Adam’s state of subjection was largely 
tinctured with pity. Yet, in spite of 
his assumption of superiority, he had 
all a hobbledehoy’s anxiety regarding 
his personal appearance, and, consider- 
ing his views, was ridiculously anxious 
to impress his future sister-in-law fa- 
vorably; hence his saturated locks and 
vivid tartan necktie. 

“T’ve brought you a flower,” said 
Christine, tendering a little bunch of 
white chrysanthemums which she had 
bought late on the previous night while 
making her scant purchases. A half- 
romantic, half-sentimental strain in her 
quiet nature enabled her to feel a spe- 
cies of gratification in the notion that 
in giving these flowers for the adorn- 
ment of the betrothal feast she was 
also laying their pale blossoms on the 
grave of her buried love for Adam. 

“That was real kind and mindful of 
ye, Chrissy. They’ll set off the table 


grand,” replied Mrs. Nicolson, sticking 
the chrysanthemums in a tumbler of 
water and placing it in the centre of 
the table. 
cap?” 

Mrs. 


“How do you like my new 


Nicolson had trotted a dozen 
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times to the little kitchen to see that 
the water in the kettle had not boiled 
away; and the youthful philosopher 
had long ceased to recite his platitudes 
regarding women to the dull ears of 
Christine—who was too engrossed in 
the management of her own perturbed 
soul to have any attention to spare for 
Stephen’s aphorisms—before the lovers 
arrived. 

Refore setting forth to fetch his bride, 
Adam had been carefully instructed to 
give due warning of their approach by 
ringing the bell at the street door; but 
he forgot, and the sound of feet on the 
uncarpeted stair was Mrs. Nicolson’s 
first intimation of the arrival of the 
expected guests. 

“Keep me!” cried the good lady, tug- 
ging at the fastening of the checked 
apron. “That’s them!” 

In her haste she wrenched the wrong 
end, and Adam ushered in his prospec- 
tive bride to find his mother. hot and 
flustered, tugging with futile effort to 
disencumber herself of a colored cotton 
apron whose strings were in a run 
knot. 

From this inauspicious first moment 
the little company were conscious that 
Miss Louisa Colston did not suit them. 
Her entrance—in a blue velvet toque 
trimmed with artificial blossoms, and 
a frock that was a cheap copy of her 
mistress’s, boasting as it did an at- 
tempt at a train, and much imitation 
lace on the bodice—made them tongue- 
tied and awkward. 

In her anxiety to welcome the stran- 
ger cordially, Mrs. Nicolson gave her- 
self away in a manner that immediate- 
ly afterwards made her ready to cry 
with vexation, by saying. “Will ye no 
take off your hat and jacket, and I'll 
lay them on the bed there?’ thereby 
betraying what she had previously 
prided herself upon as being a most 
successful, and quite legitimate, decep- 
tion. 

However, if 


the others were con- 




















strained and nervous, Miss Colston 
owned self-possession enough to equip 
a regiment. She was a large, buxom 
maiden, with abundant coarse black 
hair anda florid complexion. Her fringe, 
whose existence was entirely a secret 
and had to be carefully conceaied during 
the hours of service, was in evidence 
ou her Sunday out, and helped to vul- 
garize a face that already lacked fore- 
head. When wearing her prescribed 
uniform of black and white, Louisa 
Colston doubtless looked trim and tidy. 
Left to her own devices, and free to 
squander her earnings in the attractive 
of Edgeware Road or 
Westbourne Grove, Louisa’s love of 
brilliant colors, and her craving to limp 
ufter the fashion, proved her pitfall. 

Even before she had retired to the 
back kitchen—where the kettle was 
loudly proclaiming the fact that its 
contents were boiling—to fill the best 
china teapot, Mrs. Nicolson had men- 
tally decided that Louisa was by no 
means the douce, sensible wife she 
would have chosen for Adam. 

When they were seated round the 
table, it was Miss Colston who led the 
conversation; led it, too, by paths 
which the others had difficulty in fol- 
lowing, for the text of her disquisition 
was Mr. Bridges, the new butler at her 
in Wilton Crescent, 
whose sayings appeared to Louisa so 
witty that she deemed them worthy of 
retailing at great length. Her garru- 
lous accounts of the petty differences 
of her master and mistress, and of the 
facetious comments thereon wherewith 
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Mr. Bridges delighted the servants’ 
hall, brought a flush of annoyance tv 
Adam's brow, and caused a disapprov- 
ing tightening of his mother’s lips. 

It was Christine, up to this moment 
a silent observer, whose quick femi- 
nine intuition taught her how to inter- 
pose tactfully, and to lead the converse 
into a safer channel. 

“I suppose you see a great deal of 
the Royal Family, living in the West 
End, Miss Colston?’ she asked. The 
question proved sufficient provocative 
to embark the young lady on a flood 
ot royal anecdote, composed of scant 
personal reminiscence and abundant 
hearsay. 

“I was standin’ just as it might be 
there, and the Prince he looked at me 
like that, he did, and lifted his hat so 
gentleman-like! My! I was pleased,” 
she was concluding, when a peremptory 
knocking on the floor overhead warned 
Christine that her father had returned 
and demanded her attention. 

“What do you think of her?’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Nicolson, who had accom- 
panied her departing guest onto the 
landing. 

“I think she’s very stylish,” Christine 
replied, speaking in the same confiden- 
tial undertone. 

“Ay, she’s a’ that. Far ower stylish 
for oor Adam. What's a lass in service 
doin’ with all they gum-flowers? Did 
ye notice she never said a word about 
my scones! I’m sure she'll get nane 
like them among a’ her grand folk. 
Chrissy, my woman, I’m real vexed 
Adam didna fancy you!” 

Mary Stuart Boyd. 


(To be concluded.) 
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LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


The nineteenth century was essen- 
tially the Age of Faith; people would 
believe in anything. At the beginning 
of the century a new religion was 
founded upon the basis of polygamy, 
with a gospel demonstrably of human 
origin. It prospered greatly, and has 
only been stamped out by the pressure 
of that tyrannical public opinion which 
is rapidly moulding the mind of the 
States on lines which, for dull uniform- 
ity, can only be paralleled in Russia. 
But even that opinion has not yet suc- 
ceeded in stamping out the other new 
religion, more prosperous even than 
Mormonism, which was founded at the 
end of the century, which includes in 
its ritual a parody of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and which is based upon the 
blank denial of obvious facts. 

These are two comparatively sane 
manifestations of the strangest phe- 
nomenon of the century. There are 
many others. People who denied the 
Apostolical succession were quite pre- 
pared to maintain the apostleship of 
Edward Irving. Even the gods of 
ancient Egypt lived again; and men 
and women to whom Christianity was 
an idle dream bowed awestruck at the 
name of Isis. The miracles of the Gos- 
pels were challenged and championed 
in turn by giants of controversy; but 
while the giants wrestled in the classic 
arena, thousands of lesser mortals 
were stirred in their obscurity by mir- 
acles involving tricks with teacups and 
cigarettes. Jeremiah was rejected as 
a prophet; but Kut Humi took his 
place. Nor are we to suppose that this 
was mere idle speculation. Action 
followed on conversion, and men and 
women who spurned the idea of a 
Lenten fast as something superstitious 
and even shocking, were quite ready 
to hound themselves into mental and 





physical anemia at the command of 
Mages who dwelt beyond the Hima- 
layas or the Rockies. How far it is 
true that Devil-worship revived is un- 
certain. The reports of sects of “‘Diab- 
olistes” (the orthodox), with their 
Protestant rivals the “Satanistes” (or 
vice versa), May have been exaggerated. 
But it is certain that men satisfied 
their hungry faith by worshipping each 
other. In their “Temples of Human- 
ity” they preached a quaint if intelli- 
gible pessimism, which found outward 
expression in a kind of mundane Nir- 
vana, where dinner came regularly. 

In the track of this gruesome array 
there trooped a crowd of camp-follow- 
ers—fortune-tellers, table-turners, spir- 
itualists. Witches throve again; not 
the awesome hags of Saul and Shake- 
speare, but well-dressed people who 
dealt in daylight for guineas. The 
gentler impulses of our nature were 
pressed into the service of these fallen 
angels. The revolt which all noble 
minds must feel at the gross abuse of 
alcohol, the tenderness for animal life 
which is one of the most attractive 
traits of the English character, were 
both enlisted and dragged at the char- 
iot-wheels of less respectable im- 
pulses. 

In all this Lord Lytton saw his 
chance. At first for pleasure, and 
later for curiosity, and at last for busi- 
ness reasons, he saturated his mind 
with the lore of magic. Its vocabulary 
was familiar to him, and among crys- 
tal globes and steel divining rods and 
elixirs of life he moved as a professor 
in his laboratory. There is another 
reason why Lytton’s supernatural writ- 
ings remain, while so much else that 
was highly considered at the time has 
been forgotten. In the first Lord Lyt- 
ton there were two men: one the man 
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of business, clear-headed, industrious, 
a man among men; the other, the be- 
ing gifted (or cursed) with a riotous 
imagination. His pen was equally at 
the service of either of these interest- 
ing characters. When he was in the 
world he was of the world. As Cabi- 
net Minister, playwright, sportsman or 
man of fashion he took high rank. One 
would naturally infer that a mind 
nourished on such various food would 
produce remarkable work when it 
turned to fiction. But, on the contrary, 
when the study-doors were closed and 
the pen was taken up, imagination—so 
long repressed while its master dealt 
with leases, and treaties, and copy- 
rights and points of honor—was no 
longer kept in wholesome check. Where 
works of imagination were written, 
when the subject answered to the exal- 
tation of Lytton’s character, results 
permanent, because the offspring of 
natural effort, were obtained. “The 
Haunters and the Haunted” is the most 
terrifying ghost story ever written, not 
even accepting “The Mark of the 
Beast” and “At the End of the Pas- 
sage.” Not only is it the best story 
but it is the best piece of narrative 
prose that Lytton ever signed. In al- 
most all his other works we feel the 
conflict between what Lytton would 
fain have written, and what he was 
condemned to write by the exigencies 
of his situation. For here we come to 
the secret of the considerable output 
of Lytton’s genius, as well as to the ex- 
planation of his atrocious style. He 
wanted money badly; he wrote for 
money, careless of what he signed so 
long as it sold. When his imagination 
was too long kept in hand, it rebelled 
against the prolonged restraint, and 
condemned its master—since he must 
write of every day life—to a confusion 
of ideas and expressions. 

So much was said in the nineteenth 
century, so much will probably con- 
tinue to be said in the twentieth cen- 
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tury, of the sovereign effect of classi- 
cal education on the mind of man, 
that the case of Lord Lytton has too 
long escaped notice. A classical educa- 
tion, so we are told, has a twofold ef- 
fect (like some springs at Homburg); 
if a mind is flabby the classics brace 
and strengthen it, if exuberant and 
somewhat undisciplined the classics 
steady and chasten it. Without the 
classics no man can write English. 
English without a stiffening of Latin 
and Greek is like a plant requiring 
support; it sprawls ineffectively; where- 
as when braced up by its only possible 
supporter it will look well and perhaps 
bear good fruit. The opposite school 
of thought disdains metaphor, and 
maintains that a language which can- 
not be perfectly mastered except by the 
aid of two other languages, both dead, 
is itself not fit to live. But it also 
rejects with scorn the idea that Eng- 
lish must always remain in the subor- 
dinate and degraded position that vo- 
taries of the classics consider its prop- 
er place. ; 

According to Mr. Isaac Todhunter, 
the issue was not fairly joined until 
the year 1861. We may accept this 
date from so eminent an authority as 
trustworthy; it gives exactly forty 
years of conflict up to the present mo- 
ment, during which time the case of 
Lord Lytton has never been cited by 
the eager combatants on either side. 

His education was exclusively clas- 
sical; it was conducted firstly at a 
classical seminary, and later at Trin- 
ity and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He 
was awarded a Chancellor’s medal, and 
although he did not distinguish himself 
otherwise (except at the Union) he al- 
ways posed as essentially the man with 
the “education of a gentleman.” Yet 
if we examine his writings we find a 
very melancholy series of composi- 
tions. 

Just as the young orator begins “Good 
Heavens, Sir!” when addressing the 
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Speaker, while the maturer man adopts 
x less impassioned exordium, even so 
are we prepared to find very young 
writers indulging a weakness for ital- 
ics, notes of exclamation and little 
comments in two or three foreign lan- 
guages. But we do not expect to find 
a practised writer allowing himself to 
write “Diavolo!”’ or “tout Paris” or 
“auf Wiedersehen!”’ when the rest of 
the written in 
English. 

So far from endeavoring to weed 
these schoolboy tricks out of his pages, 
Lytton relied a great deal upon their 
effect, and very wisely, no doubt. He 


page purports to be 


was addressing ignorant readers who 
had a few shillings to spare, and were 
for the first time in their history pre- 
pared to read fiction. He fooled their 


tuste to the top of its bent. The odd 
little tags in Greek, Latin, French, 


German and Italian with which he 
tilled his pages were found to be very 
Lytton discovered his pub- 


deserted him. 


ucceptable. 
lic early and it never 
His hold upon it was unshakable, and 
his business instinct told him as 
much. 

But he must not only have felt sure of 
his readers, he must have felt consider- 
able contempt for them (and perhaps 
for himself) before he could venture 
on a grimace like the twenty-seventh 


chapter of “Paul Clifford.” 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Caliban. Hast thou not dropped from 
heaven ?—“*Tempest.” 
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Lytton was paid about one thousand 


pounds for each of his novels. The 
books contained some forty chapters 
apiece. Consequently, if he could per- 
suade his public to accept a deplorable 
antic like this, and pay him twenty-five 
pounds for it he was quite right in put- 
ting no more into the twenty-seventh 
chapter of “Paul Clifford” than a line 
from Shakespeare, and 106 notes of 
exclamation. But what has become of 
the dignity, the polish and the self- 
restraint that we are given to under- 
stand are inevitably acquired by the 
study of the best classical models? 
Lytton was neither ignorant, nor un- 
trained, nor inexperienced. He delib- 
erately wrote down to the level of the 
For exam- 
about 
the 


paying public of his day. 


ple: “There is a certain tone 
enfeebles 
and this 
than all 


This pro- 


London society which 
mind without exciting it; 
state of temperament, more 
others, engenders satiety.” 
found reflection occurs in the novel of 
“Godolphin,” which was dedicated to 
Count D’Orsay. The dedication prob- 
ably increased the sales’ consid- 
erably. 

There is something great about audac- 
ity when it rises to such heights. But 
the quality brought Lytton a 
considerable income proved his ruin as 


which 
a man of letters. He accustomed him- 
self from early manhood to write his 
worst and to thrive by the process; 
and there came in his later 
time when he might in the maturity 
of his powers have written something 
really great. The opportunity was 
there, but Lytton had ruined himself 
mentally, and the “Parisians” was a 
failure. This novel, taken in contrast 
with the rest of Lytton’s work, tells 


days a 


in forcible language an old tale, often 
forgotten, but ever true. For Lytton, 
it had been the choice of Hercules. He 
might learn to write well, but clearly 
(after “Pelham”) he could safely throw 


style to the winds. He could sell what- 
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ever rubbish he chose to write as fast 
as his pen could travel. It did not 
matter if the social and moral reflec- 
tions were babyish; it did not matter 
if the plot wandered; it did not matter 
if a glossary was wanted for the 
thieves’ slang—all was swallowed 
whole by a greedy public. He did not 
require to polish his dialogue; his 
cheap sheers were accepted eagerly for 
philosophy. He wrote much of love- 
making, and he wrote in such a fash- 
ion that we hurriedly turn the page to 
escape from the distressing scenes. His 
heroines are mostly consumptive, and 
his heroes are always in some doubt 
as to whether or no they really are 
attached to the young lady whom they 
are addressing at the moment. We 
turn with hope to the scenes of foreign 
travel, and we wish that we had 
stayed in England, however trying the 
company there might have been. Lyt- 
ton wrote a great deal about foreign 
travel, and he wrote like a tourist. He 
wrote also about politics, and he was 
well qualified to do so. He was one 
of the very few novelists who have sat 
in both Houses of Parliament and also 
held office, but he wrote about politics 
like a schoolboy. It was not that he 
could not have done better if he had 
wished; but the superficial manner 
paid best. His writing is, therefore, 
far less impressive than that of Mr. 
Trollope, who never sat even in the 
Commons, and who was compelled to 
study the forms of the House (for the 
purpose of his novels) under the w#gis 
of Mr. Speaker Brand. 

Lytton thought a great deal, and 
wrote a great deal, about eating and 
There is no more difficult 
subject to approach with dignity. In 
“Paris,” M. Zola describes a sumptu- 
ous breakfast, and notes the effect of 
the coffee afterwards: “qui caressait les 
digestions ravies.” One turns with 
shame from the scene; and very prob- 
ably, M. Zola desired to produce that 


drinking. 
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effect. But at least his method is 
sound, and his terms of expression ap- 
posite. In “Pelham,” Lord Lytton de- 
scribed two young gentlemen feasting 
in Paris, and contrasted their delicate 
fcod with that of their neighbors (Eng- 
lish) who were calling for fried soles 
und potatoes. Fried soles and potatoes 
is probably exactly what Lord Lytton’s 
readers would have ordered, and they 
would perhaps, be impressed with a 
sense of their rusticity in finding their 
taste derided by their favorite author. 
But the incident is not interesting, or 
amusing, or important. 

If these views are sound, what was 
the secret of Lytton’s success? The 
secret is that he carried on, in prose, 
the Byronic tradition. There was much 
Lyt- 
ton possessed Byron’s prodigality of 
undisciplined energy, 
his sense of the sonorous. Neither man 
really cared for, or understood, art— 
not even the art of his own craft. Both 
men were capable of any height, and 
deliberately preferred the lower level. 
Both possessed the gift of posing—for 
which, perhaps, there were more op- 
portunities seventy years ago than 
there are now. Lytton, like Byron, 
contrived to envelop himself and his 
works in a romantic atmosphere, where 
both the author and his creations 
looked far grander than they were in 
reality. 

The days in which Lytton prospered 
were the great days of English novel- 
ists; but nobody cared to carry on the 
Byronic tradition except Lytton. Even 
Lytton, industrious though he was, 
might have failed if he had not woven 
the supernatural into every work where 
he could create an excuse for its in- 
troduction. Besides the attraction of 
melancholy, melodrama, passion and 
languor, Lytton provided a thrill which 
was all his own The “Thing,” the 
“Horror,” the “One,” which dogged 
characters, and which rested in all the 


in common between the two men. 


expression, his 
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terrors of the Unknown—about which 
pages and chapters were written, but 
of which nothing was stated definitely, 
except that it began with a capital 
letter, excited the nerves of his read- 
ers. When a creature like Zanoni as- 
sures his pupil that he has lived 5,000 
years, and adds that after all he can- 
not penetrate the secrets of the heart 
of the meanest boor, we feel on good 
terms at once with the supernatural; 
after all, it is something like ourselves. 
It is in “Zanoni”’ that we are first in- 
troduced to Adon-Ai, a being who was 
presented a second time to the British 
public with such appalling seriousness 
forty years later. 

This all-pervading sense of mystery 
is perhaps the only point which Mr. 
Calverley missed when he wrote his 
famous lines on Lytton’s works:— 


Read not Milton, for he is dry; nor 
Shakespeare, for he wrote of com- 
mon life; 
Scott, for his romances, though 
fascinating, are yet intelligible; 
Nor Thackeray, for he is a Hogarth, 
a photographer who flattereth not; 
Nor Kingsley, for he shall teach thee 
that thou shouldst not dream, but 
do. 
incessantly thy Burke; that 
Burke who nobler than he of old, 
Treateth of the Peer and the Peeress, 
the truly Sublime and Beautiful; 
Likewise study the “creations” of “the 
Prince of Modern Romance;” 
Sigh over Leonard the Martyr, 
smile on Pelham the puppy; 
Learn how “Jove is the dram-drinking 
of existence;” 
And how we “invoke in the Gadara of 
our still closets, 
The beautiful ghost of the Ideal, with 
the simple wand of the Pen.” 
Listen how Maltravers and the orphan 
“forgot all but love,” 

And how Devereux’s family chaplain 
“made and unmade kings;” 

How Eugene Aram, though a thief, a 
liar and a murderer, 

Yet, being intellectual, was among the 
noblest of mankind. 


Nor 


Read 


and 
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So shalt thou live in a world peopled 
with heroes and master-spirits; 

And if thou canst not realize the Ideal, 
thou shalt at any rate idealize 
the Real. 


Nothing is missed here except Lyt- 
ton’s remarkable command of the ma- 
chinery of the supernatural, and the 
amount of attention which his mys- 
teriousness won for him at a time 
when all men and women of his public 
were easily attracted by hints of the 
Unrevealed. It was no doubt, good 
to read of Romance; but much better 
to read of Romance written by one 
who “could an’ if he would” tell of the 
Impossible and the Unimagined. 

Before we consider what Lord Lyt- 
ton might have done, had he been born 
in 1850 instead of 1803, let us consider 
what he might have done had he not 
deliberately debauched his intelligence 
by writing down to the level of a pub- 
lic which he despised. There came a 
time—1870—when a great thing had to 
be written; it has not been written yet. 
The drama, or melodrama, of the Sec- 
ond Empire is full of light and shad- 
ow—a magnificent subject. France, 
the land of charm, gallantry and ro- 
mance, was still ruled by an Emperor. 
That Sovereign’s government had been 
denounced with invective so fierce that 
it calls for courage to maintain that 
the invective is unnecessarily fierce. 
The Court, we are told, was tawdry; 
but it was as magnificent as expendi- 
ture could make it, and we in England 
were not ashamed to copy its fashions. 
A magnificent French Court must have 
been a wonderful sight; and Lytton 
knew it, and might have described it. 
The Emperor, we are told, was a crimi- 
nal; but he was incontestably a mighty 
force, if only by reason of that knack 
of throwing an atmosphere around 
himself, in which Lytton excelled. And 
after all he was a man, haggard with 
the burden of eighteen years of Em- 
pire; not such an Empire as we have 

















been privileged to see ruled by one Sov- 
ereign for the period of Napoleon’s 
whole life, but an Empire dogged by 
secret societies, with the memory of 
Orsini behind it, and the shadow of 
Bismarck ahead, a shadow growing 
ever darker and darker as the Empire 
raced to its fall. There, too, was Paris 
the beautiful, a capital gay and grand 
while Berlin was still a provincial town 
and London the squalid London which 
Charles Dickens knew. The entranc- 
ing beauty of the Empress, and the 
attractive character of the child heir 
to the throne—an heir destined to so 
tragic a fate—engaged the sentiments 
and the affection of Frenchmen. The 
sad memories of Queen Hortense 
dwelt in the land, and the bands played 
“Partant pour la Syrie” in the evening. 
We never hear “Partant pour la Syrie”’ 
now; the “‘Marseillaise’” has played it 
down. Everywhere was the Army; 
the Army of, France, hitherto invinci- 
ble, maintaining the foppish traditions 
of the Grand Century, a gorgeous array 
with great memories behind it, and 
some base ones, but still the Army of 
France, hastening like everything else 
that was French, except the inexhaus- 
tible charm of the people, to its tragic 
end, as the patient clerk Von Moltke 
labored at returns and statistics be- 
yond the Rhine. 

Here are the rough materials of a 
great romance; and if Lytton had used 
the opportunities which forty years of 
literary work must have thrown in his 
way he might have produced some- 
thing as great as the “Vicomte de 
sragelonne,” or “Esmond.” But, on 
the contrary, we find that Lytton’s 
mannerisms are aS marked as they 
were when “Pelham” appeared. We 


tuke a page at hazard from the first 
volume, and we find “café,” “sorbet,” 
“petit verre,” “savoir vivre,” “garcon,” 
“gouvernante” and “coupé.” We find 
during the commotions narrated in the 
somebody was 


fourth volume that 
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wounded by an “obus.” No sooner 
does the scene shift, temporarily, to 
Italy, than we find “contadino,” “Ec- 
celenza,” “Inglese,” “Padre” and “cog- 
noscenti.” “Fanatico” has no deep 
meaning that cannot be expressed in 
English, and “maman” is not so dif- 
ferent from “mamma” that it cannot 
be safely translated. As regards the 
action, Lytton was far feebler than 
Gregor Samaroff. 

Where there were opportunities for 
grand narrative or episode, we find 
nothing more important than duels 
with “spadassins,” bitter reflections by 
“gentilhommes” of the old “régime,” 
and some comments on England which 
would hardly find a place in a well- 
edited school magazine. How is this 
for the fruits of fifty years spent in 
living and observing life? “It is very 
droll that, though the middle class en- 
tirely govern the melancholy Albion, 
it is the only country in Europe in 
which the middle class seem to have 
no amusements—nay, they legislate 
against amusement. They have no 
leisure day but Sunday; and on that 
day they close all their theatres—even 
their museums and picture galleries. 
What amusements there may be in 
London are for the higher classes and 
the lowest.” 

It is very easy to produce pages of 
this kind of writing. If Lytton found 
that his public would buy it he was 
undoubtedly right to take no more 
trouble with his work. Literature, for 
him was a means to an end, not an 
object in itself, and if he had lived to- 
day his resource and audacity would 
have found even fuller scope. The 
reward for satisfying the taste of the 
reading public of the twentieth century 
is incalculable; where it was formerly 
counted in hundreds of pounds it is 
now counted in thousands. Had Lyt- 
ton lived now he would have seen and 
seized all his opportunities. The pres- 
tige of mere wealth has greatly in- 
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creased, and Lytton would have wasted 
no energy over side issues which were 
important in his own time. Just at 
present one public is attracted by long 
stories in frigid prose about nothing 
in particular. Lytton would have 
produced stories of any length about 
nothing at all. If other people wrote 
in four volumes Lytton would have 
droned through fourteen, or forty if 
necessary; while the nullity and fri- 
gidity of his style would have struck 
Oxford with envy. Another 
large public (perhaps the same) loves 
impropriety presented as a rebuke to 
impropriety. Lytton would have 
placed his manuscripts (written to suit 
this public) in the hands of the smart- 
London. He 
would have passed nothing for press 


dumb 


est criminal lawyer in 


that his lawyer was not prepared to 
defend; and when his book appeared 
London would have been shaken from 
West to East with one long lucrative 
shudder of delightfully outraged pro- 
priety. 

When English, correct 
correct, had been exhausted and had 
fortune, Lytton 


and in- 


each yielded a large 
would have learnt Scotch. In a very 
short time he would have produced a 


shelf of stories in sufficiently good 
Scotch to pass muster, each flavored 


with appropriate maunderings making 
the narrative suitable for Sunday-after- 
noon reading. They would have had 
an immense popularity; the sales would 
have been unparalleled, and Lytton 
might have bought another estate with 
But when bogies came 

the 
have 


the proceeds. 
into fashion, 
imps of our own time 
abashed into their caverns before the 
stride of Lytton’s majestic spectres! 
This wonderful man was perfectly ca- 
entirely new 


how would feeble 


shrunk 


pable of inventing an 
religion, with himself as the Mage or 
even the Object of Adoration: in which 
ease there are no limits to the incense 
which would have been offered at his 
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altar or the gold which would have 
poured into his treasury. 


Is this an exaggeration? Let us 
consider, then, what Lytton actually 
achieved. For style he eared nothing; 


his own manner remained the same, 
explosive and undisciplined, except in 
the very rare cases where he was in- 
terested in his own productions. But 
as for the matter, there is no subject 
capable of romantic treatment which 
man did 
So long as cheap 


this versatile 
not make his own. 


eynicism, paltry witticisms and little 


astonishingly 


stories about “success in society” paid, 
Lytton wrote them, and wrote them 
as well as stories of this kind can be 
written. When taste ultra-By- 
ronic—perhaps under the stimulus of 
Lytton’s followed it 
as far as it was safe, and then com- 
menced writing for the more domestic 
public. Thieves’ patter was in the 
fashion for some time, and Lytton 
promptly showed his admiring public 
that he knew more about the patter 
than the Then 
‘ame the turn of the historical novel, 
and “Rienzi,” “The Last of the Bar- 
ons” and “Devereux” showed that Lyt- 
ton could write about any country and 
any period, and could write quite well 
His ghost 
stories scared his readers literally into 
fits. 

So that the forecast of Lytton’s for- 
tunes, had he lived fifty years later, 
may stand. His commercial instincts 
were admirable, but his works have 
very little relation to literature. Had 
he lived now, he would have written 
English, as he could very well have 
done in his own time if he had cared 
to take the trouble. He did not care 
to take the trouble because it did not 
pay. In his day the public admired 
Mr. Thackeray, not for his style, which 
was almost perfect, but for his teach- 
ing (which was entirely barmful), for 
his knowing way of writing about great 


grew 


writing—Lytton 


thieves themselves. 


enough for his works to sell. 




















gaiety, 
What 


people, and for his boisterous 
which is positively distressing. 
place, then, does Lytton take in the 
studies of any reader of the future 
who shall endeavor to master the so- 
cial life of England in a century which 
may then be far removed from the 
memory of man? His place is not un- 
important; although there is not much 
to be learnt about England from his 
works, two or three points of decided 
social interest may be noted. The 
first is the very wide gulf which sepa- 
rated classes from other. In 
Lytton’s novels we are conscious of the 
presence of a real “mob,” a dangerous 
class, not arising from temporary slack- 
ness of trade, but permanent, and per- 
manently degraded. We equally 
conscious of an aristocracy which ap- 


each 


are 


pears to be an entire stranger to its 


neighbors of the middle classes. The 
middle classes themselves are drawn 
as ignorant and uninteresting, with 


dingy surroundings and uncouth man- 
ners. That Lytton made a consider- 
able fortune out of the middle classes 
The state of 
causes servant girls to 


is in itself suggestive. 
mind which 
prefer stories about wicked counts to 
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stories about people in their own rank 
of life was widely spread, and proved 


very useful to Lytton. We are also 
conscious of a marked affectation in 
manners and of a grotesque attempt to 
imitate those manners on the part of 
people to whom they did not naturally 
belong. The insignificance of 
Germany, and the position of Italy as 
a dead country full of sentimental 
memories, is contrasted with the influ- 
ence of France, which is paramount. 


social 


In matters of taste and fashion France 
gave the lead to Europe, and England 
humbly followed in her wake. Then 
we are to remember that these novels 
appeared in the years when English- 
men loved to call themselves “practi- 
eal,” “downright,” “common-sense,” 
and not too sensitive. The 
changed of late years; but how much 
behind this 
all, 


note has 


diffidence apparently lay 
confidence and bluster! above 
what credulousness—what a longing 
after belief! Was all this the last 
shiver of dying superstition, or was it 
the first faint breeze before the dawn 
of a steadier faith springing from wid- 
er knowledge? 
Walter Frewen Lord. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF YOUTH. 


In all ages and in all languages the 
praises of youth have been joyously or 
pathetically sounded. From time im- 
memorial men have been exhorted to 
make the most of their youth, remem- 
bering that it would quickly pass away, 
and the catalogue of the ills which old 
age brings with it has been drawn out 
with dismal iteration. In a sort of 
half-hearted way men learned the les- 
son. They enjoyed themselves as much 





as possible when they were young, and 
when they were old made things as 
unpleasant could for their 
juniors, to revenge their own short- 
comings in the joy of youth, and spent 
the rest of their time grumbling to one 
another. But it has been reserved for 
our practical age and for us practical 
Anglo-Saxons to learn the lesson in its 
fulness, and to draw the proper con- 
We have determined to 


as they 


clusion. re- 
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main young until we die, and already 
the success we have achieved is re- 
markable. We made up our minds 
twenty years ago at most, and already 
the percentage of young men who have 
defied all the prosaic limitations of 
their ancestors is amazing. By young 
men I mean of course, men who are 
visibly and characteristically young, 
who by the mere tale of years may be 
anything up to sixty. For some time 
I have diligently read the lists of new 
books, and looked through tables of 
contents in the sterner reviews, in the 
hope that some philosopher might be 
found explaining the extraordinary 
duration of youth in the present day. 
I have been disappointed in my search, 
and am driven to make a few poor sug- 
gestions of my own, somewhat as a 
man wishing to study law takes a pu- 
pil instead of a tutor; by dint of writ- 
ing about the matter I may haply light 
upon some cause or causes other than 
the determination which I have men- 
tioned and which is not sufficient in 
itself, since in other ages men have 
tried to remain young and have some- 
how or other failed. 

But let us first review the facts. I pro- 
pose to confine myself to men, because 
in regard to women the change has 
been already noted and much exag- 
gerated, and in their case it is confused 
with literary and other conventions 
and fashions. Moreover, that branch 
of the subject has the danger that one’s 
philosophical intention might be con- 
fused with a spirit of uncouth and vul- 
gar sarcasm, which is far from one. 
We will keep to men. Now, in the 
early part of last century a man was a 
man at twenty or so, a middle-aged 
man at thirty, and old at fifty. At the 
present time he is a boy up to about 
thirty-five, a young man up to fifty, and 
is hardly regarded as old until he has 
exceeded David’s maximum of life by 
six or seven years. 

For the first half of my statement I 
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refer my readers to the literature of 
the period passim. 
' 
Ladies even of the most uneasy virtue 
Prefer a spouse whose age is short of 
thirty, 


says Byron. Is anybody now regarded 
as a confirmed bachelor on account of 
his age? Not, I am certain, under sev- 
enty. But one might quote forever. 
Even in the middle of the century 
Thackeray made elaborate fun of his 
Paul de Florac for posing as a young 
man at forty. I am acquainted with a 
young fellow whose friends and rela- 
tions are making serious efforts to 
wean him from dissipation and bad 
companions and settle him in some 
regular business, and he is fifty-four. 
As to the second part of the state- 
ment, my readers can supply their own 
instances by the thousand from their 
observation, the newspapers, and the 
conversation of their friends—instances 
of a youthful persistence which would 
have amazed our grandfathers. A, year 
ago, when the present Ministry was 
being re-formed, the newspapers were 
all commenting the extraordi- 
nary youthfulness of Mr. Wynd- 
ham and Lord Selbourne. It was 
thought really audacious of Lord 
Salisbury to give high office to these 
lads. They are both about forty, and 
Pitt and Fox were in the blaze of their 
reputation and influence fifteen years 
earlier in their lives. 


on 


It is, of course, 
a commonplace that we are served by 
older politicians than was the case in 
past times, but the interesting thing 
is that the comments on Lord Selborne: 
and Mr. Wyndham referred to their 
absolute, not their comparative, youth, 
rejoiced in the vigor and capacity for 
receiving new ideas which their youth 
implied, and were inclined to be ner- 
vous about the want of caution to 


which it might expose them. The same 
thing happened 


in Lord Randolph 














Churchill’s case. 1 well remember 
hearing, when he resigned the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, people 
complain of his boyish petulance. I 
well remember it, because I was in my 
teens myself, and was rather disturbed 
by the length of time which had to 
elapse before I should be grown up. 
Lord Randolph was about forty at that 
time. 

These instances, however, though 
they are properly germane to the sub- 
ject, may be suspect because of the 
convention of politics, as of the bar, 
which speaks of men as young when 
all that is meant is that they are com- 
paratively young at their trade. Let 
us take, therefore, a calling which no- 
toriously can be and is pursued by any- 
body over seventeen. There is a “dra- 
matic critic’ who is about forty-five 
years old, and has been a dramatic 
critic for about twenty years, I believe. 
Until a few years ago he was always 
referred \to as a “young gentle- 
man.” That reminds me of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm (if he will not object to my 
mentioning it), who is twenty-eight, 
and whom a recent handbook describes 
as a “youth.” If an author of twenty 
were to burst upon the world (such 
things have been), the critics would 
hardly admit that he was born. 

These instances show the public ten- 
dency. They are, perhaps, partly ex- 
plained by public intelligence. It takes 
the average person about three years 
to grasp a simple change in facts, if 
it is mentioned to him at least twice 
a week. Three or four years ago I 
was a dramatic critic for a few months, 
and I have still numerous acquaint- 
ances who have consulted me regular- 
ly ever since on the merits of every 
new play, though on every such occa- 
sion I have mentioned that I seldom 
go to the theatre. Suppose, then, when 
Mr. Wyndham was twenty-one, the 
average man was informed that he was 
a year older than when he was twenty. 
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The average man could not grasp that 
fact until Mr. Wyndham was twenty- 


four. Accordingly, when Mr. Wynd- 
ham was forty, the average man would 
have only advanced to the fact that he 
was twenty-six. Some such explana- 
tion may be brought against me when 
I advance my own theory that these 
men are called boys and youths and 
young gentlemen because they really 
are 80. 

I will, therefore, abandon these pub- 
lic instances and refer my readers to 


the host of men with whom they 
and I are _ personally acquainted, 
who are over forty, and who 
are, veritably and _ actually, _ still 


very young men in appearance, in 
habits and in conversation. You must 
know them. Let me describe one. He 
has a slight, youthful figure, dressed 
in the latest mode. His face is smooth 
and bland, adorned with an adolescent 
moustache. He has neat, smootb hair, 
growing quite low on his forehead, 
and showing as little tendency to bald- 
ness as when he was sixteen. He has 
bright, amiable and absolutely expres- 
sionless eyes. His habits are as simple 
as his face. He rises at a reasonably 
early hour, and after a good breakfast 
reads all about cricket or football, as 
the case may be, in the paper. He 
reads rather slowly, and this occupa- 
tion, together with answering a few 
invitations to play games—he writes 
more slowly than he reads—takes up 
his time till lunch. After lunch he 
plays an athletic game. In the even- 
ing he may possibly go to a play, avoid- 
ing those which are suspected of hav- 
ing anything clever in them, or he may 
dance, or play a mild game of cards. 
If he has no such amusement, he is 
quite willing to talk from dinner to 
bed-time about the game he has played 
in the afternoon. This is his life in 
London; healthy and English. In the 
country there are more games and less 
newspapers. He never talks or listens 
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to others talking about politics, or lit- 
erature, or anything of that kind, not 
so much because it bores him as be- 
cause he does not understand a word 
of it. I doubt if he was really aware 
until lately that anybody really cared 
for anything except games. The war 
forced him to recognize that other 
transactions take place in life, but I 
think he will soon forget it. For the 
moment he has slightly modified his 
habit of estimating all men according 
to their proficiency in some game or 
sport, but the habit will reassert itself 
before long. Even now he never men- 
tions General Baden-Powell without 
adding that he kept goal at Charter- 
house. 

Such is an acquaintance of 
Such he has been and looked for twen- 
ty years, and such he will be and look 
for twenty more. On his 
subject he is full of impetuosity. I 
him return to the house 
after a long day's fishing and say as 
he entered the room, “Papers come? 
What's the cricket? For Heaven's 
sake tell me the cricket!” He has a 
son at the University, and I often think 


mine. 


years own 


have known 


what an 


seemed to his son’s schoolmasters. 


ideal parent he must have 
No 
nonsense about intellect, or education, 
or that sort of thing. If his son learned 
to play football skilfully the school was 
the best of all schools in this best of 
all educated countries, 

If all young men of forty were like 
this one the explanation would be easy. 
Devotion to athletic games would ac- 
count for it all. But I know vicious 
young men of forty—young men who 
smoke too many cigars and sit up late 
and play cards for high stakes, like 
M. le Vicomte de Florac. Thackeray 
was, of course, mistaken in supposing 
that these practices were ever peculiar 
to youth. It is a lamentable fact that 
no age or country has universally ac- 
cepted our own ideal of regular work 
and economical habits as the perfection 
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of human life. But what is significant 
in the young men to whom I refer is 
that they do these things with the high 
spirits of youthful enjoyment, and in 
spite of their vices continue to look 
young. Dissipation in middle life used 
to become a habit, a necessity—not a 
jeyous affair at all. And the middle- 
aged dissipators used generally to have 
or affect, some more serious interest. 
Ceesar, for example, happened to rule 
the world and change its constitution. 
Charles Fox was a serious statesman 
with ideas in which he believed. Even 
“Old Q.” had his side and interest in 
politics. Moreover, Cresar was bald 
and Charles Fox was fat. But these 
slim, smooth-faced, bright-eyed young 
debauchees of forty, who neither have 
nor pretend to have any interest in life 
but their dissipation, how do they do 
it? I remember hearing a woman refer 
to one of them as “a nice boy.” I 
doubted his niceness and his boyhood, 
but she was right in her sense. There 
was nothing really wicked in his dissi- 
pation; it was the exuberance of a boy; 
and from a civilized point of view he 
had no claim, except the physical, to 
be thought a man. 

These by no means exhaust the types 
of young men of forty: and if one 
passes from extreme cases to those in 
which boyishness is modified, a little 
and at times, by the rather serious 
pursuit of a profession or trade, one 
may include in the ranks of these 
young the greater number of 
Englishmen belonging to the comfort- 
able How many are there, 
for example, who profess some sport 
or game as by far the chief interest of 
their lives-—and I am loth to think 
them all hypocrites. If they are in- 
duced to talk on any other subject at 
all it will be in half-ideas, loosely ex- 
pressed in comprehensive slang—just, 
in fact, as schoolboys talk. They have 
the intolerance of schoolboys for ideas 
not traditional and familiar to them- 


men 


classes. 











selves, and the pride of schoolboys in 
their own ignorance. This may sound 
like harsh criticism, but I mean it for 
praise. Youth is everything. These 
young men of forty—nay, of fifty and 
sixty—are not naturally stupid, I am 
sure; but they feel instinctively that 
brains make a man grow old, and are 
determined to avoid them accordingly. 
One merely admires their astounding 
success. It is conceivable, indeed, that 
the national distrust and contempt of 
intellect may not be conducive to our 
continuance in high place in the com- 
petition of nations. But what a pity 
that is! If the world would only recog- 
nize that the accomplishment of per- 


petual youth is a far greater thing 


than the elaboration of intelligence, 
and, instead of taking advantage of 
our nobler work, seek with a whole 


heart to follow in our footsteps, how 
wise the world would be! 

There is one consequence of this du- 
rationof youth over which one chuckles. 
The merely young in years, those who 
had the exclusive title of youth a few 
generations ago, no longer, so to speak, 
have the place to themselves. The 
young man of twenty no longer tri- 
umphs in his young manhood over his 
seniors. They are all young men too. 
Young men of forty bar his way and 
elbow him aside. It is very good for 
him. But this odd revenge of time 
tends to disappear, since at twenty a 
man nowadays is more and more a 
ehild. The extreme youth of under- 
zraduates strikes every older person 
who revisits his University. It is quite 
common to meet young men, as they 
once were, of twenty, who tell you 
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they intend to smoke when they are 


thirty. Such young men are of opinion 
that their enjoyments must be literally 
confined to athletic games for the next 
ten years or so, and have no desire to 
compete with the young men twenty 
years their seniors. 

We grow up more slowly—there is 
no doubt of that. But that is a little 
off my subject, which is not the slow 
development of youth, but its persist- 
How is it 
done? I have half suggested the neg- 
lect of the intellect and the studious 
cultivation of stupidity, which certainly 
becomes and more the quality 
most sympathetic to the majority of 
our contemporaries. Almost anything 
will be forgiven a man of whose stu- 
pidity our world is convinced, and our 


ence at the same point. 


more 


high places are always at his service. 
But it is possible that this may be a 
not a our 
perpetual youth, or both may be con- 
Per- 


consequence and cause of 
sequences of a common cause. 

haps we work less than our fathers; 
for it is one of the numerous facts with 
which nature 


hard work 


ideals that 
ages a man more quickly 
than most things. But then 
told that our fathers were 
surely than we are. 
True, that we no longer sit over our 


mocks our 
we are 
lei- 
Or we drink less? 


more 


wine like gentlemen, but prefer hor- 
rible mixtures at odd times, like bar 
loafers; but the doctors say that a bot- 
tle of sound wine after dinner did our 
fathers less than the 
“drink” does ourselves. We play games 
more; but then our play is hard work. 


harm casual 


In fine I give the explanation up, 
and must be content merely to admire. 
G. 8. Street. 
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FINDING THE WAY TO THE POLE. 


In these days of fast steamships, 
good chronometers and patent logs, 
there is not very much scope for the 
practice of the fine oid methods of 
navigation which relied almost entire- 
ly upon observation of the sun, moon 
and stars to give the position of the 
ship at sea. The modern navigator 
has buried the best part of his astron- 
omy under a heap of dead reckonings 
and log-readings, with the Greenwich 
time shown by a whcle battery of 
chronometers. Gone out of all ordinary 
use is the beautiful method of finding 
the longitude from “lunar distances,” 
for the perfection of which the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich was found- 
ed; it was superseded almost before 
the labors of astronomers had placed 
it on a secure footing; and it lingers on 
now in the columns of the nautical al- 
manacs only as a stand-by in a last 
extremity, and a cause of stumbling to 
the midshipmen of his Majesty’s navy. 
Eminently practical the new navigation 
is, especially to those who sail in the 
cloudy seas about our own part of the 
world, in days when one can no more 
afford to hang about the mouth of the 
Channel waiting for a sight of the sun 
and moon, than to look at the end of 
the summer for a snug harbor in which 
to winter, after the ancient mode. But 
there are some people who have loved 
navigation because it is a branch of 
astronomy, and a materially useful 
outcome of that science, to be com- 
mended to those sordid folk who ask 
of the scientists’ work whether there 
is any money in it; and they cannot 
help regretting the fact that in the 
everyday handling of a ship at sea 
there is little need now for any more 
astronomical data than were available 
almost two centuries ago. The expert 
lunarians—the men who found their 


longitude from observations of the 
moon—are gone from ships, like the 
Mississippi pilots whose skill Mark 
Twain has immortalized, and one can- 
not watch their going without regret 
for a fine art fallen into disuse. In 
the words of Captain Slocum of the 
Spray, “The work of the lunarian, 
though seldom practised in these days 
of chronometers, is beautifully edify- 
ing, and there is nothing in the realm 
of navigation that lifts one’s heart 
more in adoration.” 

We cannot but admit, however, that 
Captain Slocum professed this belief 
rather as a pious opinion than as a 
rule of life; for those who have read 
the delightful account of his voyage 
alone around the world will remember 
that he scarcely lived up to his own 
opinions and practised what he praised. 
He stands self-convicted of having 
done more guessing than he was even 
by naturalization entitled to do, mark- 
ing the position of his ship upon the 
charts “by intuition, I think, more than 
slavish calculations.” But he lived up 
to the traditions of the old circumnavi- 
gators when he sailed without a chro- 
nometer, for sufficient reasons; and by 
the help of the sun and moon he found 
his way with cnly one mishap, when 
he “hugged the shore entirely too 
close.” His voyage was, perhaps, a 
triumph of observation of the ways 
rather of the seas and. the winds 
around than of the heavens above him; 
and if we would see how beautiful a 
thing it is to find one’s way by the 
stars, which is our present purpose, we 
should turn rather to a volume which 
has recently appeared, of some of the 
scientific results of Nansen’s North 


Polar expedition.t The narrative of 
1 “The 
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that successful venture has not lost in- 
terest in the years which have elapsed 
since Nansen came home, even though 
his record of “farthest north” no lon- 
ger stands. But the chart first published 
of the voyage of the Fram, and the 
track of the desperate sledge expedi- 
tion, were only approximately right. 
Until all the observations had been 
thoroughly discussed and the calcula- 
tions remade, it was not possible to 
say exactly how nearly they were right. 
That is now done, and an uncommonly 
interesting piece of work it makes. 
The most noticeable peculiarity of 
astronomical observation at sea is, that 
fixed instruments cannot be used, be- 
cause of the unsteady motion of the 
ship. The sextant held in the hand is 
an instrument of small power, and of 
little accuracy as astronomical instru- 
ments go, for the reason that a power- 
ful telescope cannot be fixed upon it. 
Power in a telescope implies length, 
and the longer the telescope the harder 
it is to keep the sun in view, when it 
needs practised sea-legs to keep the in- 
strument from waving about over a 
space of sky as big as the Great Bear. 
But on board the Fram this difficulty 
at least was absent. For three years 
the ship was held fast in the ice and 
drifted with it on an even keel. It 
was almost possible to adopt the plan 
of the examinee who answered that he 
should proceed to find the latitude at 
sea by setting up a meridian circle 
upon deck. The Fram’s deck was en- 
cumbered with dogs, and every now and 
then the whole ship was lifted by the 
pressure of the ice below her. The 
ice-field round her afforded a_ better 
post for observation; they built a pillar 
of ice and capped it with slate, so that 
the feet of the instrument should not 
melt their way in when the metal got 
warm in the sun; and there Scott Han- 
sen set up an altazimuth, very like a 
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large surveyor’s theodolite, and a far 
better instrument than a sextant. He 
could make observations for the posi- 
tion of the ship as conveniently as if 
it had been in the camp of a geodetic 
survey party ashore. 

Now, it is a heresy of which the writ- 
ers of sea stories are the chief apostles, 
that the time at sea is found from the 
altitude of the sun at noon, when it 
is the custom to cry aloud “Eight 
bells.” Of course it is not so; and the 
reason why is not hard to follow when 
one considers what is the reason for 
taking that altitude. The observation 
at noon is made to find how high the 
sun rises that day above the horizon 
of the ship’s place; when we know 
that, and how far the sun is north or 
south of the equator, which is to be 
found in the almanac, we know the 
latitude of the ship at noon. The ob- 
servation is the simplest possible, for 
at noon the altitude of the sun is 
changing very slowly; that is just the 
reason why one cannot find the time 
from it with an instrument like the 
sextant. The time observations are 
made morning and evening, when the 
sun’s altitude is changing quickly. The 
moment of observation is then sharply 
defined, and it is not hard to calculate 
how far that moment is from noon—to 
find the local time, in fact; thence by 
comparison with the standard Green- 
wich time, which the chronometers 
show, the longitude of the ship is 
known. 

The quick change in altitude is the 
point essential for a good result, and 
that brings us at once to one of the 
difficulties which confronted the ob- 
servers on the Fram. When one is in 
the Arctic regions the heights of the 
heavenly bodies change very slowly, 
for they are all circling about the pole 
of the sky, which is nearly overhead. 
In summer there is perpetual sun, but 
it makes up for never setting by never 
rising very high; in winter, when the 
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sun has gone, the stars move in paths 
which are nearly parallel to the hori- 
zon. They are but little higher at their 
highest than at their lowest, and a few 
degrees from the pole it is as hard to 
determine the time within five minutes 
as it is within five seconds at the 
equator. So near the pole it must in- 
evitably be hard to find the local time 
and the longitude. Latitudes are as 
easy there as farther south, which is a 
fortunate thing, for after all in a polar 
expedition latitude is the main consid- 
eration, and longitude will be a matter 
of serene indifference to the fortunate 
man who reaches the pole, where all 
longitudes are the same. 

There was, however, one really neces- 
sary condition that must be fulfilled 
before it was possible to tind the posi- 
tion of the ship, and that was that sun 
or stars should be visible. Clouds and 
the dismal arctic fog blotted out the 
sky all too frequently, as in more tem- 
perate climes; but there was a diffi- 
culty more serious than cloud or fog. 
During the summer months the sun, 
always above the horizon, made per- 
petual day, and he was always avail- 
able for observation, thougu there was 
no night and no stars. All through the 
winter’s perpetual night there were 
the stars, and for ten days or 
so a month perpetual moon. But 
between whiles, in the spring and 
autumn, there was nothing at all to 
observe. The sun even at noon was 
so low that its rays passed always 
through the dense cold air that lay 
over the ice; there was no calculating 
what abnormal effects the refraction 
of such air might cause. And when 
after skirting along the horizon it did 
sink a degree or two out of sight, there 
was no dark, but a long bright twilight 
in which no stars were seen. For at 
least three months in the year scarcely 
an observation was possible; the Fram 
was fast in the ice, drifting with it at 


















the mercy of wind and current, and 
trusting to the drift to carry it across. 
the pole. But there was no possibility 
or telling how the venture fared until 
as winter came on a star at last showed 
up in the wandering twilight, or the 
sun came back in spring te the north 
of the equator and rose clear above the 
ice. 

There were here conditions enough 
to make the problem of finding day by 
day the F'ram’s position a matter of no 
ordinary perplexity to the men who 
had to do it, and of unusual in- 
terest to those who retrace now the 
steps of their journey. But so far 
we have seen only the ordinary sea 
routine, modified a little by the fact 
that it was possible to establish on an 
ice pillar near the ship an instrument 
of accuracy ordinarily unknown at sea, 
and limited a good deal by the impos- 
sibility of doing anything at all at two 
seasons of the year. Summer and 
winter there were the daily observa- 
tion of sun or stars for latitude and the 
true local time. It needed only a chro- 
rometer to show true Greenwich time, 
and the longitude would have been 
known with the ease which has made 
navigation in these days almost unin- 
teresting from the astronomer’s point 
of view. The Fram carried three chro- 
nometers, tested and rated with all 
care before the voyage began. But 
who was to say what change in their 
rate the intense arctic cold might not 
have caused? 

Under ordinary conditions the per- 
formance of a modern chronometer is 
astonishing. Every year the leading 
makers send their best work to Green- 
wich, to compete for the honor of pur- 
chase for the use of the Navy. At 
the Royal Observatory the chronome- 
ters are compared for some months 
with the standard clock—one of them 
some years ago actually beat it—and 
they are baked in an oven to discover- 























how they will run in the temperature 
of the Red Sea. But an observatory 
cannot easily command: sixty degrees 
of frost; it is impossible to predict be- 
forehand how a chronometer will stand 
the arctic winter—there must be some 
way found of checking it, of finding at 
the ship what is actually the true 
Greenwich time, to see if the chronom- 
eter which professes to show it is 
running true. This necessity brought 
the officers of the Fram back in effect 
to the old days before chronometers 
could be trusted under any circum- 
stances, when every determination of 
longitude at sea involved finding by 
observation not only the local time, 
but the Greenwich time as well. 
Telegraphic signals and chronome- 
ters excepted, the only way of finding 
somewhere else the time at Greenwich 
is by watching something happen of 
which the Greenwich time of happen- 
ing is known. An eclipse of the sun 
will serve, but these do not occur often 
enough to be of much use. An eclipse 
of the moon will not do, for the shadow 
cast by the earth has no hard edge, 
and the moon drifts into the shadow 
almost © imperceptibly. There are 
eclipses of the moons of Jupiter, which 
are frequent. And lastly, there is the 
rapid motion of our moon among the 
stars, which furnishes a celestial clock 
admirably beautiful, but very trouble- 
some to read.. We are not so well off 
as the inhabitants of Mars must be, if 
there are any. They have a strange 
moon which rises in the west, rushes 
up to its meridian passage in an hour 
and a half, plunges down to its setting 
in the east, and a few houfs after- 
wards rises again in the west. With 
such a moon it would be the simplest 
thing in the world to find the standard 
time at sea; the‘more is the pity that 
some people would have us believe 
that the Martians sail entirely on ca- 
nals. We, on our earth, have only a 
slow-going’ moon which moves among 
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the stars over a space equal to its own 


diameter in about an hour: The bright 
stars scattered along its path serve as 
milestones to time its journey, or as 
the figures on the face of the clock to 
tell the hours and minutes. Many 
pages of the “Nautical Almanac” are 
devoted to showing how far the moon 
will be from chosen points of the road 
for every hour of Greenwich time. The 
navigator has but to measure and find 
how far the moon has gone upon her 
journey to know the time at Green- 
wich. It is as though a man with a 
time-table should find his way to one 
of the mile-posts on the railway, and 
set his ‘watch by the time that the 
Scotch express ran past. There is just 
this difference, that the moon is always 
up to time, but never races ahead of it. 

This, shorn of all encumbering tech- 
nicalities, is the method ‘of “lunar dis- 
tances” for correcting the chronometers 
and finding the Greenwich time at sea. 
It is a troublesome business, not at all 
to the taste of the average sailor, and 
it takes a smart man to get the result 
right within thirty seconds. Nowa- 
days when fast steamships are out of 
sight of land so short a time, the aver- 
age time of three good chronometers 
is searcely likely to be uncertain by 
more than that; the need of a check 
upon them has gone, and the beautiful 
method has fallen into disuse. 

But the Fram’ was more than three 
years away from home, and the chro- 
hnometers were exposed to very severe 
conditions. Some sort of check upon 
them was absolutely necessary, if the 
explorers were to produce any suffi- 
cient evidence of where they had been; 
had any one been asked how it was to 
be done, he would naturally have said 
by lunar distances. The answer is not 
right. The method was tried on the 
Fram, and it failed completely. In the 
perpetual day of summer, with a misty 
sky white from the glare of the sun 
upon the ice; the low moon was not to 
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be seen. In the arctic winter the ter- 
rible cold had so affected the sextants 
that they were quite useless for this 
delicate observation. 

Here was a dilemma. There was a 
ship at sea, with its chronometers pre- 
sumably going wrong, and the sea 
method of correcting them broken 
down. There is no way out of the diffi- 
culty, until we remember that for prac- 
tical purposes the ship was not at sea. 
All around was solid ice on which a 
telescope could stand as firm as on 
shore. What more simple than to ob- 
serve the eclipses of the sun and of 
the moons of Jupiter, and find Green- 


wich time from them? A _ hopeless 
solution one would be tempted 
here in England to say, where 
eclipses of the sun have _ been 
few and far between, while Jupi- 


ter has lately been visible only for a 
few hours in the short summer nights, 
very low down in the south. Yet up 
near the pole six years ago the method 
was made to work, and by the aid of 
a happy combination of circumstances 
it worked very well. There were act- 
ually three eclipses of the sun visible 
in the three years. Two out of the 
three were successfully observed in a 
clear sky, both of them in spring, when 
stars had gone for the summer. For 
months afterwards nothing more could 
be done; upon those two eclipses all 
the summer longitudes depend. 
Thereturn of winter brought Jupiter’s 
moons into view once more, under con- 
ditions which have, perhaps, for the 
matter in hand never been equalled. 
Every tourist who has visited the 
North Cape in summer knows the phe- 
nomenon of the perpetual sun, at least 
by repute. Some of the astronomers 


who went round the North Cape in 
1896 to see the total eclipse of the sun 
from the Varanger Fjord made a dis- 
covery to their confusion. They un- 
dertook one day for the amusement of 
their friends to calculate the time of 
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moon-rise—and the sum had no an- 
swer! The moon did not rise that 
night—there was perpetual moon too. 
But the navigators of the Fram made 
a yet more brilliant discovery. They 
found and made good use ef a perpet- 
ual Jupiter. In those years Jupiter 
was about as far as possible north of 
the equator, and all through the win- 
ters he was as perpetual as the sun at 
midsummer. There was no looking up 
an eclipse of one of his moons in the 
almanac, only to find that they were 
all below the horizon, an experience 
too common farther south. If only the 
sky were clear they could observe 
every eclipse that was predicted, day or 
night, for day and night were the same 
and Jupiter was always up. 

This method of finding the Green- 
wich time by watching for eclipses of 
the moons of Jupiter is so well known 
that it is in all the text-books—a con- 
summation achieved too often only by 
the time the method has been aban- 
doned, or altered out of all knowledge; 
nor is the present case any real excep- 
tion to the rule. No one would dream 
of finding the time thus were any other 
method available, for neither can the 
observations be made with the required 
accuracy nor can the true time of the 
eclipse of one of the little moons be 
predicted without considerable error. 
That the latter should be the case is 
perhaps not altogether creditable to 
astronomers. The nautical almanacs 
use still the tables of Baron Damoi- 
seau, published in 1836, because no 
newer are available. . It is a matter of 
common knowledge that predictions 
based upon them are often somewhat 
seriously wrong; yet until within the 
last twenty years very little has been 
done to effectually remedy this state 
of things. It is therefore all the more 
satisfactory to know that two long in- 
vestigations are now being brought toa 
close which should put the theory upon 
a basis strong enough to bear the 




















weight of modern criticism. However, 
this new work is not yet available; in 
the working up of the Fram observa- 
tions, the best possible must be made 
of the old; and this is how the matter 
stood. Whenever the almanac an- 
nounced that an eclipse was due, and 
the sky was clear, Scott Hensen had 
gone to the telescope on the ice, and 
turned it upon Jupiter. The four little 
moons are all visible, shining like stars 
of the sixth magnitude. Suddenly one 
of them begins to grow dim; it is pass- 
ing into the shadow which the sun casts 
behind the planet. In a short time it 
has vanished entirely, and the time of 
disappearance is noted as exactly as 
may be, within two or three seconds, 
perhaps. In a few hours it will pass 
out of the shadow; the observer knows 
very nearly where it will appear again, 
and as the time approaches he strains 
his gaze to catch the first glimpse of 
returning light. Again the time is 
noted. Now the certainty with which 
it is possible to note the time of dis- 
appearance or reappearance of a faint 
shred of light depends upon a host of 
things; the size of the telescope, the 
clearness of the air and keenness of 
vision are some of them. Two observ- 
ers ten miles apart, with telescopes 
of different sizes, would vary some- 
what in their estimates. Much more 
certain was it that the Fram observa- 
tions, made with small telescopes on 
the ice in the misty arctic air, with 
Jupiter always low though never set- 
ting, would be discordant from the 
results obtained with ampler means in 
the comparative comfort of a civilized 
observatory. Yet it was necessary to 
make the comparison, for only by the 
use of the latter was it possible to 
purge the predicted times of their 
grosser errors; the epithet is no whit 
too strong to apply to errors of a min- 
ute of time, insufferable in a prediction 
of this kind. Professor Geelmuuyden 
of Christiania, who taught the explor- 
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ers their astronomy before they started, 
and undertook the discussion of all the 
observations they brought back, was 
forced to collect results from all over 
the world, to arrive at some idea of 
how far the predictions really were 
wrong. It must be a source of great 
pleasure to the energetic owner of a 
certain private observatory in New 
South Wales, to think that the ob- 
servations of Jupiter’s moons that he 
made during the years of Nansen’s jour- 
ney have been of immense value to 
prove what way the Fram really went 
when she drifted in the ice past the 
pole. 

And to what result did it lead, this 
sitting out on the ice in the cold, watch- 
ing the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons to 
find the time at Greenwich? It was 
the only check upon the chronometers 
that could be made in winter, when 
they were the more likely te go wrong. 
Nor was the check unnecessary, for it 
turned out that of the three chronome- 
ters one ran very well, and two rather 
badly. Had there been no check, there 
would have been nothing for it but to 
take an average of good and bad alike. 
As it was the evidence of two was 
peremptorily ruled out of court; the 
third was found trustworthy, and there 
are not many days in those three win- 
ters on which the position of the Fram 
is uncertain by so much as a mile. 

’Twill be a long time before we read 
of a finer piece of work than was done 
by Captain Sigurd Scott Hansen, the 
navigating officer on that memorable 
voyage. Nansen has drawn a graphic 
sketch of the delights of arctic explora- 
tion when you drive your ship into the 
ice as near as may be to the chosen 
place, and sit down to wait comforta- 
bly for the drift of the ice to carry you 
across the pole. Perhaps in his enthu- 
siasm for the Fram he has overdrawn 
the picture of the snug life on board; 
yet at least it was far worse without. 
One cannot admire too much the des- 
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perate determination of Scott Hansen 
to leave no observation unmade which 
could help to determine beyond all 
doubt the position of the ship, though 
the thermometer showed seventy de- 
grees of frost, and bare metal burned 
like red hot iron in the intense 
cold. Overboard on to the ice he went 
day by day, and many times a day, 
bent on showing that he had learned 
his lesson well from the professor at 
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Christiania, that though the everyday 
navigator can afford to lay aside as too 
cumbrous and troublesome the beauti- 
ful methods of finding the way by the 
stars and the moon, when it comes to 
a pinch in the arctic seas—and not less 
in other parts of the world—navigation 
is no more a distant connection, but 
becomes again to-day, as it was in the 
past, the adopted daughter of astron- 
omy. 





RAVENNA. 


In the bend of the Adriatic just 
where the coast line, though still trend- 
ing south, is about to make its east- 
ward curve, far down on the great al- 
luvial plain created by the great rivers 
which flow from the Eastern Alps, lies 
Kavenna. We speak of a historic town, 
and think vaguely of changed streets 
and altered shapes of houses; but here 
the very face of nature is changed:— 


Oh earth, what changes hast thou seen! 

There, where the long street roars, 
hath been 

The stillness of the central sea. 


Look down from the summits of the 
Apennines to-day, and you will see the 
little town of Ravenna lying far off, 
encircled by the plain, and divided by 
forest and marsh from the distant glis- 
tening sea. But there were days when 
the Adriatic came close to her very 
doors, and the rulers of the Roman Em- 
pire, devising new harbors for their 
swelling fleet, turned to Ravenna as 
we turn to Dover to-day. The shrinking 
ocean has carried with her the glory of 
Ravenna, drawn back like pebbles on 
broken wave. 


the strong ebb of a 





Quo modo sola sedet civitas! How lone- 
ly she lies to-day! Fringed with her 
melancholy. pines, and lulled with no 
music except the croaking of her frogs, 
there she sinks into silent decay. Her 
streets are grass-grown. Her churches 
are empty. The very tourist shrinks 
from her depressed hostelries. He tries 
to come for the day and speed away 
for the night, frighted by some vague 
rumor. of fever, or ignorant of her 
claims to renown. And yet Ravenna 
took from Rome the fading glories of 
the latter Empire, and was lit for a 
brief space with the glory of that 
mighty sunset. Hers was the twilight 
of the gods. 

And many centuries afterwards, like 
a sad, disillusioned old woman, Raven- 
na drew to her others who had suf- 
fered.. As the sea drew back, and her 
great buildings crumbled, she became 
the home of exiles. There Dante end- 
ed his long restless wanderings and 
came, in 1319, the guest of Guido da 
Polenta, to pass the last three years of 
his life. There, in September, 1321, 
he died, and was buried in his poet’s 
habit, as he lived.“\~He had learnt 
through dreary years— 














Ravenna. 


How salt the savor is of other’s bread, 

How hard the passage to descend and 
climb 

By other’s stairs.’ 


At last his prayer was answered— 
“may it seem good unto Him Who is 
the Master of Grace, that my spirit 
should go hence to behold the glory 
of its lady.” And there he lies still. 

And even here the tale of Ravenna 
does not end. For yet five centuries 
later, almost to the year, a very differ- 
ent exile came from other shores. 
Drawn by his love for Signora Guic- 
cioli—perhaps the noblest of all his 
errant passions—Lord Byron came to 
Ravenna early in 1820 and remained 
almost to the end of 1821. It was not 
until rebellion was simmering, and the 
Papal States had grown too hot for 
him, that Byron left, at the end of 
October, to join the Signora at Pisa. 
Byron found in Ravenna some sym- 
pathy with that mood of savage rebel- 
lion which he was working out in the 
lawless and mocking cantos of “Don 
Juan.” Every evening he rode out into 
the pine forest, and shot for hours at 
a target, daily increasing the suspi- 
cions of the poor Papal Legate. 

Such are the memories which make 
Ravenna better worth visiting than 
many towns which draw crowds of 
tourists. ‘You can pay Dante a morn- 
ing visit,” wrote Byron in a letter to a 
friend, “and I will undertake that 
Theodoric and Honoria will be most 
happy to see you in the forest uard by. 
We Goths also of Ravenna hope you 
will not despise our own arch-Goth 
Theodoric.’” 


We had not read this letter when We 
found ourselves in Ravenna one au- 
tumn morning; and yet/our steps turned 
inevitably first of all‘in the direction 
of Dante’s tomb. This visit becomes 
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as a matter of course, the first piety 
et a Ravenna day. 

The tomb lies in the very centre of 
the city. Turning eastward out of the 
Via Mazzini you pass the house of By- 
ron—now the Café Byron—and walk 
down a narrow street, flanked on the 
left by a high wall, until, at a sharp, 
narrow corner, you are faced by a high 
structure surmounted by a_ cupola, 
backed by an ugly row of railings, and 
fronted by posts joined by a hanging 
chain. You see such structures in 
the parks of English noblemen whose 
eighteenth-century ancestors were ad- 
dicted to what they called art. But 
this—this is the tomb of Dante, erected 
in 1782 by the architect, Camillo Mori- 
gia, at the cost and bidding of Cardinal 
Valentino Gonzaga. 

Here, in this mean, narrow corner, 
Dante’s bones now rest, far from the 
home of his youth, and covered with 
the architectural pieties of another 
time and taste. It is the tomb of an 
exile. If you pass the swinging chain 
and peer into the tomb, you will with 
difficulty obtain some view of the bas- 
relief of Dante, sculptured by Pietro 
Iombardi in 1483 at the bidding of Ber- 
nardo Bembo, the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, who fruitlessly befriended Flor- 
ence in one of her efforts to get back 
Dante’s body, and consoled himself 
for his failure by restoring the tomb 
from the state of neglect in which he 
then found it. 

The bas-relief is sculptured in Istrian 
and let into a background of African 
veined marble. Dante is in the gown 
of a doctor of divinity, and is reading 
a book placed on a desk in front of 
him, his chin resting on his left hand 
and elbow, and his right hand on a pile 
of books. The position is rather 
cramped, and the sculpture has none 
of the contemporary interest of the out- 
line on Giotto’s wall, or the stern, lone- 


? Vol. iv of ‘‘Moore’s Life,” p. 288. Letter 356 
(to Mrs. Barker). 
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ly face that stands out from Raphael’s 
Stanze. But it has a certain fitness. 
It is not Dante the happy Florentine, 
or Dante the tragic singer of heaven 
and hell, but Dante the exile, who lec- 
tured on Eloquence at Ravenna, and 
earned honors in an alien University. 

Below is the epitaph which was and 
is still attributed by tradition to Dante 
himself; but which was really, in all 
probability, written for the tomb by 
Bernardo Da Canatro in the century 
after Danie’s death.* 

This tomb, so plain, so inadequate to 
its mighty occupant, has a great ro- 
mance. For more than five centuries 
a keen warfare has waged between 
Florence and Ravenna for the posses- 
sion of the precious relics that it now 
contains. The curse which still guards 
the remains of Shakespeare at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon had no power over the 
Florentines, covetous in death for the 
bones of him whom they exiled and 
despised in life. But if Florence has 
been urgent in her quest, Ravenna has 
been equally obstinate in her refusal. 
It was in vain that Florence urged in 
1896 and 1429 that she wished to place 
Dante among those five greatest lite- 
rary Florentines to whom she was 
raising monuments in Santa Maria del 
Fiore; the Ravennese remembered the 
hospitality of Guido Da Polenta, and 
refused to part with their guest. Find- 
ing that persuasion was in vain, the 
Florentines then turned to other argu- 
ments. 

In 1476 Lorenzo de Medici tried 
to gain the support of Venice in 
coercing Ravenna, then under Vene- 
tian sway. But Venice refused to be- 
come the tool of Florence, and in 1519 
Florence tried to find a more powerful 


3 Jura Monarchiae 
cusque 
Lustrando cecini voluerunt fata quousque 
Sed quia pars cessit melioribus hospita castris 
Actoremque suum petiit fellcior astris, 
Hic claudor Dantes, patnis extorris ab ons 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris. 


Superos, Phlegetonia, la- 
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leverage through Pope Leo X, who had 
now become Lord of Ravenna under 
the League of Cambrai. A memorial 
was sent to Leo from the Academia 
Medicea at Florence, signed by all her 
greatest men. But the appeal which 
was worth all others, and which prob- 
ably weighed most with Leo X, was 
that of Michel Angelo. “I, Michel Angelo, 
sculptor, supplicate your Holiness in the 
same terms, offering myself to make a 
worthy sepulchre for the divine poet 
in an honored place in this city.” Leo 
X gave leave. The Magistrate and 
Council of Ravenna were thrust into 
prison, and the envoys of Florence ar- 
rived in the dead of night, and went 
to Dante’s tomb. But the body-snatch- 
ers were balked of their prey. For 
when they opened the sarcophagus, 
they found it empty—all except a few 
fragments of bone and withered leaves 
of laurel. 

For three and a half centuries the 
tomb remained untenanted, though this 
was kept a profound secret, known 
only to the Franciscan Abbots and the 
Cardinal Legates. Even they seem to 
lose the tradition. For poor Cardinal 
Gonzaga opened the sarcophagus after 
he had built the present structure in 
1780, found it empty, and went silent- 
ly away. But the hour was approeach- 
ing when the great secret must be 
known. For the last act in the festi- 
val of 1865 was to have been the open- 
ing of the sarcophagus, and the veri- 
fying of the remains. It was, indeed, 
in the actual process of clearing away 
a wall to make room for the scaffolding 
that the mattock of one of the work- 
men struck against a wooden box. The 
box contained the bones of Dante. On 
the box was the simple legend:— 


At the head of the epitaph are three letters, 
inscribed by Bernardo Bembo—S. V. F. They 
probably stand for ‘‘Sibi Vivens Fecit,’’ and seem 
to show that Bembo shared the tradition. 
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Dantis Ossa 

A Me 

Fra Antonio Santi 
Hic posita Anno 1677 
Die 18 Octobris.* 


A measurement of the skull and 
bones verified the inscription, and a 
closer examination of the church re- 
vealed the fact that the Franciscan 
Friars had broken open the sarcopha- 
gus from behind, extracted the body 
and then, after keeping their open se- 
eret for a century and a half hid it in 
the rubble of a wall that was being re- 
built. Amid great rejoicings, the poor 
bones were laid in state, and finally 
replaced once more in the coffin within 
Gonzaga’s tomb. May they at last rest 
in peace!® K 


After Dante, Theodoric—next to 
Dante, the greatest memory of Raven- 
na. 

For centuries of the Middle Ages 
Theodoric was a half-mythical hero, 
the vague champion of the Goth who 
stands next to King Arthur in the 
great Maximilian group at Innsbriick, 
leaning upon his shield, his large eyes 
lost in dreamy contemplation. But in 
the fifth century Theodoric was a very 
grim and great reality for Italy, and 
he is now made very real to us by the 
studies of Mr. Hodgkin.* - Theodoric 
was originally one of these barbaric 
chieftains who wandered on to the out- 
skirts of the Eastern Empire, alternat- 
ing ravage with blackmail, and black- 
mail with ravage. But the rulers at 
Constantinople found the King of the 
Ostrogoths a far more formidable per- 
son than most of these chieftains, and 
after sundry encounters they had a 
great desire to see him further away. 
The Emperor Zeno, therefore, gave 
him, in 489, permission to invade Italy. 

4“The bones of Dante—placed here by me, Fra 
Antonio Santi, in the year 1677, on October 18th.”” 

5*“The full story is told in an interesting book 


on “Dante at Ravenna,’’ by Catherine Mary Phil- 
limore (Elliot Stock). 
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Theodoric took it. He had been brought 
up in Constantinople, and was weary 


of his wandering life. He craved a 
settled kingdom. So he convoyed all 
his Ostrogoths through the passes of 
the Alps, attacked Odovacar in his 
capital at Ravenna, captured it after 
many a battle in the pine-woods, and 
ruled in his stead for many years as 
King of Italy. 

There it might have ended. The suc- 
cession of one barbarian to another 
might have made just one more dreary 
page in the history of a dreary time. 
But Theodoric became a great ruler. 
An Arian himself, he governed the 
Catholics with tolerance. An Ostro- 
goth he gave liberty to the old Roman 
stock, and saw that justice was done 
to both Latin and Goth. His was the 
first great effort to weld the two great 
European races, and if it failed then 
as it has failed in the nineteenth 
century, it was because the task was 
too great for one human being. 

Lest his memory should die, Raven- 
na is a city of Theodoric’s monuments. 
They lie all round you—churches, bap- 
tistries and, above all, one solitary 
tomb. 

Let us take first the monument that 
tells of his glory. Turning out of the 
Strada Girotto into the great Corso 
Garibaldi—Murray’s map will show 
the route at a glance—you are faced 
with a ruin which is known to tradi- 
tion as “Theodoric’s Palace.” It is 
just a frontage some thirty feet in 
height, the outer shell of a building of 
two stories. There is no great beauty 
about it. In the centre of the lower 
story is a porch with a romanesque 
archway; on either side is a bricked- 
up window; further, on the right, is a 
porphyry urn. In the centre of the 
upper story is a large recess, seeming- 

*In “Italy and her Invaders”’ and his ‘Theo- 


dori” in the “Heroes of the Nations’’ series 
(Putnam). 
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ly the empty niche of.a statue; on 
either. side are four small marble col- 
umns. Thatisall. It is surely a most 
unconvincing “Palace!” How little it 
recalls the descriptions of contempo- 
raries—the porticoes covered with glo- 
rious mosaics; the ample pleasure- 
grounds crowned by a lofty tower; the 
great mosaic of Theodoric clad in mail, 
with one armed woman—the City of 
Rome—on his right, and another—Ra- 
venna—on his left; and, above all, the 
great equestrian statue, covered with 
gold, and raised on a pyramid six cu- 
bits high, which Charlemagne took 
away to Aachen! All these glories are 
departed, and nothing remains but this 
vague, nameless, empty shell. Vanitas 
vanitatum! 

Theodoric’s churches are far more 
articulate. They were, of course, 
Arian, and though afterwards adopted 
by the Catholics with all the air of 
original possession and creation, they 
still retain in their architecture the 
austere simplicity and purity of the 
Arian model. The most beautiful is 
that which Theodoric built in the sixth 


century, and called St. Martin—re- 
named §S. Apollinare Nuovo since the 
ninth century, when the body of 8. 


Apollinaris was brought in from his 
church without the walls to escape the 
attacks of the Saracen raiders. It lies 
not far off from the “Palace’.—in the 
Corso Garibaldi. 

The outside appearance of 8S. Apolli- 
nare Nuovo is almost that of a ruin. 
In front the courtyard is grass-grown 
and deserted. The brickwork is un- 
pointed. The front appears to be crum- 
bling. To your right as you approach, 
is a high, round tower, which seems 
to be a watch-tower guarding the 
church from enemies. 

You step within, and find yourself 
immediately in an almost pure Roman 
basilica. You lift your eyes, and you 


behold the true glory of the church, in 
the lines of glittering mosaics which 
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run down either side of the nave over 
the marble columns—almost as fresh 
as in those. far-off years—bright sur- 
vivors of thirteen centuries of damp 


and decay—contemporaries of how 
many frescoes that have since faded 
and died! 

The mosaics represent two proces- 
sions of martyrs moving from the door 
to the altar—young men and maidens 
who died in the days of Diocletian, 
and bring their hard-earned crowns in 
their hands to lay them before the 
Christ. 

On the northern wall, the line of 
young girls—with a curious mingling 
of triumph and sorrow in their sad, 
almond eyes—advance to lay their 
crowns before the seated Virgin and 
the infant Jesus; on the southern wall 
it is the Christ himself, here a full- 
grown man, with an angel on either 
side, who waits to receive the crowns 
from the line of martyred men. The 
figures of the Christ in these Arian mo- 
saics have a human simplicity in vivid 
contrast to the formalism of later 
Catholie art. 

At the west end, on either side of 
the nave, are two mosaics of unique 
antiquarian value. One is said to be 
of Theodoric’s palace, and is inscribed 
“Palatium.” It represents a pure 
Roman bnilding, sustained on high col- 
umns. Between the columns are rich 
hanging curtains, looped up as if to 
allow entrance; while behind and be- 
yond the eye falls on other buildings 
built to the glory of Theodoric. But 
the mosaic bears no resemblance to the 
traditional remnant of Theodoric’s 
palace. 

The mosaic on the opposite wall rep- 
resents the harbor of Ravenna in the 
days when she possessed a_ sea-port. 
It is a group of high walls and towers 
with ships sailing between them, and 
is marked with the word “Classis”— 
the ancient name of the sea-port. It 
is profoundly interesting as a represen- 

















tation of a Ravenna which has passed 
away. 

In the afternoon we drove to. the 
companion church of 8S. Apollinare 
> Nuovo—St. Apollinare in Classe. It 
lies a full mile outside the walls, all 
alone in the midst of the marshes—the 
solitary survivor of a great thronging 
city. There it towered in the midst 
of humanity; now it is left alone to its 
dreams. Like its companion, it is 
flanked by a high tower, and the brick 
walls are crumbling. even more utterly 
to ruin. Round it the water lies stag- 
nant in the ditches, and the frogs croak 
all day and night. And yet on its 
lonely walls are the medallions of all 
the Bishops of Ravenna,since A.D. 74, 
from the martyred Saint Apollinaris 
to the last and one hundred and twen- 
ty-ninth. A profound defiance of time 
and fate! This church was the last 
work of Theodoric, built in 534, and 
actually consecrated by the Byzantine 
Archbishop Maximilian. But, like 
Nuovo, it is pure Roman; and may 
justly be counted among the monu- 
ments of the Gothic King. 

From the churches we passed to the 
last sad monument in this record of 
stone—the tomb of Theodoric. This, 
too, lies outside the walls, in melan- 
choly desertion. You drive through 
the Porta Serrata to the northeast, 
and wind among the swampy rice-fields 
until your driver sets you down in 
front of what looks like a little suburb- 
an garden. You look down a vista, 
and there, at the end, you see a big, 
round, massive structure that strikes 
the eye as a small edition of the castle 
of Saint Angelo—the ancient tomb of 
the Emperor Hadrian. The carriage 
stops in the road; you are received by 
a polite and intelligent custodian; and 





7 “His spirit,"’ says Gibbon, in his bitter way, 
“after some previous expiation, might have been 
permitted to mingle with the benefactors of man- 
kind, if an Italian hermit had not been witness 
in a vision to the damnation of Theodoric, whose 
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“you ‘walk through a pretty piece of 


garden towards the tomb. Deserted 
for centuries, it has been lately cared 
for, and now two flights of steps lead 
to the upper story, while a pump is pro- 
vided to keep the water from continu- 
ally flooding the basement. The walls 
are of limestone. The roof is one 
solid block of Istrian marble—twelve 
yards in diameter, and four feet thick 
at the centre. It looks as if it could 
be taken off and put on like the lid of 
a kettle. 

You. mount the stairs and enter the 
building. You are struck by a sort 
of chill, like the chill of an untenanted 
house. For the floor is empty. The 
tomb remains, restored to its ancient 
name after centuries of use as a Catho- 
lic chapel; but the body is gone forever. 
A few fragments of a golden cuirass, 
found in 1854 not~far off by some 
workmen, are thought to have covered 
the ejected body of the Gothic King. 
But even this is a conjecture, and greed 
has almost finished the work which 
fanaticism began; for most of that 
golden cuirass was melted down by 
the workmen who found it, and only a 
few fragments survive in the Museum 
at Ravenna.’ 


Such is the story of Theodoric, told 
in stone. Two other buildings in Ra- 
venna complete the picture—or rather 
supply the frame. One is the tomb of 
Galla Placidia—a woman, but the last 
of the great Roman figures of the West- 
ern Empire who found a refuge in Ra- 
venna and, by making it take the place 
of Rome as a centre of government, 
paved the way for the Gothic King- 
ships of Odovacar and Theodoric. Her 
tomb lies close to the proud church of 
San Vitale, amid thick grass and neg- 


soul was plunged by the ministers of divine ven- 
geance into the volcano of Lipari, one of the 
flaming mouths of the infernal world."’ Vol. iv, 
chap. 39, p. 204 (Professor Bury’s edition). 
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lected paths—outwardly a mere shell 
of mouldering brick. As the door 
swings back, your eyes at first vainly 
try to pierce the inner gloom; but then 
the details grow more clear, and you 
find yourself walled round with a case 
of glittering mosaics, like the lining of 
some sacred casket, shaped in the form 
of a Latin cross. Gradually, on those 
dark walls you can trace in bright gold 
the beautiful symbols of the _ early 
Christian faith, preserved by the very 
darkness in all their early freshness— 
the Christ with the Gospels, the four 
Evangelists with their symbols, the 
Good Shepherd with his sheep, and the 
doves drinking. Behind all is the 
matchless blue of the mosaic back- 
ground, and, in the empty spaces, the 
quaint richness and pagan extrava- 
gance of late Roman ornamentation. 
It is a unique monument of early Chris- 
tian art—unique in Ravenna, unique 
even in Italy—earlier than the mosaics 
of Apollinare Nuovo, and yet brighter 
and less touched by the restorer’s hand. 
In the centre stands the sarcophagus 
of the great lady, within which she sat 
for nearly one thousand years, in the 
still majesty of death, until a trivial 
spark dropped by some careless child 
set fire to her clothes and reduced her 
to ashes. Around, as if to do her hon- 
or, are the sarcophagi of Honorius and 
Constantius, the brother and second 
husband of Placidia, both Emperors in 
their day—two of those shadowy fig- 
ures who flit past us in those stately, 
sardonical pages where Gibbon de- 
scribes the eclipse of the Western Em- 
pire. 

The second monument is the church 
of San Vitale. Just as the tomb of 
Placidia is the prologue, so San Vitale 
is the epilogue, to the central theme of 
Theodoric. For it is the stately Catho- 
lic cathedral erected by the Eastern 
Empire to celebrate its triumph over 
the Arian Goth. It marks the mo- 
Theodoric’s death, 


ment when, after 
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Belisarius had destroyed the weakened 
Ustrogothic power, and performed the 
thankless task of asserting the author- 
ity of his Eastern masters. The church 
is a vivid contrast to the austere Ro- 
man basilicas which we have visited. 
It is octagonal in form, a small replica 
of the great church of San Sophia at 
Constantinople—its aisles fined with 
Byzantine columns, whose capitals take 
on every bizarre and fantastic shape 
that could emerge from the half Orien- 
tal imagination of the Byzantine sculp- 
tor. On either side of the altar is a 
gorgeous mosaic, proclaiming, in un- 
dying colors, the triumph of Justinian 
and Theodora—on the one side Justin- 
jan crowned, surrounded by his lords 
and priests, on the other the Empress, 
also crowned, amid her ladies. The 
faces stand out from these mosaics 
with convincing reality—the strong, de- 
termined ecclesiastic; the able, learned 
Emperor; the capable, unscrupulous 
woman. That mosaic, with the domi- 
nance of its hard, proud, victorious 
faces, marks the close of Ravenna’s 
history. That history is a river that 
appears and is lost again. 


Here it will be best to close our pil- 
grimage, and pass from Ravenna itself 
out into the pine-woods which divide 
her from the sea, and stretch for twen- 
ty-five miles along that coast in a nar- 
row, varying belt. The pines are not 
so thick as when Dante walked in the 
Vicole de Poeti, or even when Byron 
rode out to his daily pistol-practice. 
But there is no danger that the world 
will ever lose these immemorial trees, 
instinct with a world-melancholy, born 
partly of association and partly of their 
own gaunt mournfulness—lofty trunks, 
bare up to a great height, and then 
lifting their burdens of stiff fir into 
the blue Italian sky. There is some- 
thing profoundly mournful about these 
stern sentinels of Ravenna in her de- 


cay. They are so unlike Italy. They 




















seem to have been left behind by that 

Gothic army of Theodoric that. en- 

camped there, to keep watch and ward 

over the bones of all those wandering, 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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hapless exijes from the North who 
have found in Italy at once their para- 
dise and their grave. ; 
Harold Spender. 





THE NOVEL—WHAT WILL IT BECOME? 


Among those who regarded music 
rather as a mathematical exercise than 
as an eternal art there used to be a 


favorite topic for discussion. It was 
asked whether it would ever be 
possible to exhaust all the com- 


binations of notes which produce 
chords and melodies. Iremember some 
years ago, a pamphlet appeared claim- 
ing that already all the possible per- 
mutations and combinations had been 
utilized, and inferring from this some- 
what disheartening fact that never 
more would a new piece of music be 
written. It was declared that how- 
ever fertile the brain of the future 
composer might be, he could only 
string together phrases which already 
had done service. Interesting. indeed, 
and even charming might his themes 
be, but novelty and originality were 
forever banished to the land of the un- 
attainable. 

The discussion may be referred to 
the realm of prose-fiction, tracing the 
development of the modern novel from 
the simplest origins—the folk-tales, for 
example, of the savage tribes, the 
metrical stories of Czedmon—down to 
the higher development under Boccac- 
cio and Matteo Bandello. Ultimately 
we arrive at Richardson and Fielding 
—and what then? Must we declare 
that thereafter the process of develop- 
ment wag@ checked, that for a hundred 
years prose-fiction simply revolved 
round a stationary axis? Indeed, there 
is some ground for so rough an as- 


sumption, for believing that all the 
possible combinations of love and ha- 
tred, ambition and despair, loss and 
gain, triumph and conquest, good and 
ill have been exhausted. Not easy 
is it to discover a hero who has not al- 
ready strutted across a worthier stage, 
or a heroine whose course of true love 
has not been unsmoothed by the same 
storms of stress and fate. The whole 
course of modern fiction-writing seems 
to be a process of refurbishing the ma- 
terial of the old masters. Even our 
ordinary canon of criticism bears tes- 
timony to the same suspicion. We at 
once refer the new romanticist to Sir 
Walter; to the disadvantage of the 
hew-comer we point the comparison. 
We refer the ethical novelist, who pos- 
sibly is the true novelist after all, to 
George Eliot, only to show him that 
his psychology is less penetrating, his 
analysis less severe, his ethics less 
subtly devised, his incidents less char- 
acteristically marshalled, his climax 
less convincing. We show the legion 
followers of Meredith that they halt 
as far behind their master as do the 
fewer disciples of Thackeray. We 
smile at the new Dickens. because so 
obviously he lacks Dickens’s humor, 
and we sigh that the parlor-maid can 
find neither friend nor comforter to 
touch her heart as did Mrs. Henry 
Wood. The whole tendency of such 
criticism is towards the bland assertion 
that the writing of fiction has touched 
its zenith; there is naught left but the 
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nadir’ of exhaustion to which woful 
spot we are rapidly approaching. 

So far as regards the material. But 
what of the form? Here, too, it would 
appear that under the sun of Art there 
is nothing new.’ The arbitrary division 
into chapters carries with it such an ar- 
rangementof plot-developmentand char- 
acter-development that the expert read- 
er, by glancing down chapter-heads can 
discover the genius of the story with 
an unerring intuition. The very chap- 
ter-heads have become conventional. 
Thackeray and Meredith may enlarge 
them into epigrammatic sentences; the 
lady novelist may pepper-box her pages 
with four-line verse of an affecting 
type, sometimes, as in Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler’s case, writing her 
own; other novelists, as Mr. Kipling, 
may hide their original chapter-head 
light under the bushel of assumed 
quotation; but in all cases the variance 
from the type is but small. The tra- 
dition of method holds all in its thrall, 
and in chapter-heads, as in the treat- 
ment of scenery, character, humor and 
pathos there is an orthodoxy as rigid 
as all other orthodoxy. 

The question assumes, therefore, a 
two-fold aspect. We may ask, Is there 
any new material which the novelist- 
genius of the immediate future will 
bring before us? just as we may al- 
most despairingly ask, Is there a new 
form into which he will put his novel 
material? The questions give rise to 
interesting conjectures. What if some- 
thing absolutely fresh came suddenly 
before us—something as bewilderingly 
new as was “Sir Charles Grandison” 
to his generation! It will not be in 
vain if I attempt te prophesy the di- 
rection in which the long-looked-for 
genius will set to work, not merely in 
respect to form, but in respect to mat- 
ter. 

Probably one of the characteristic 
features of the new novel will be the 
relegation of the element of sex love 
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It may be that 
current fiction has rather exaggerated 
the importance of the love of a man 


to a subsidiary place. 


tor a maid. It is open to doubt if, in 
most lives, love is the be-all and end- 
all of existence, just as we may doubt 
if in any considerable proportion of 
lives the baser sex problem, as fash- 
ioned by a certain class of novelists, 
has any influence at all. The instances 
where love is tragic in its incidence, 
where self-examination and introspec- 
tion are called upon to decide subtle 
differences between true and false love, 
are probably very rare. Nor can it 
be said of the life we lead that mere 
marriage is the triumphal point of our 
work, the final stage of our life’s in- 
terest. Possibly, therefore, the new 
genius will not ruin nations, scatter 
empires into dust, and cry havoc gen- 
erally, merely to let loose the brides- 
maids in the last chapter. As it stands 
now, love is the thread of interest upon 
which we string the beads of life, some 
dark, some glittering; surely the new 
genius will discover that life itself is 
the thread and love only one, though 
perhaps the most beautiful, of the 
beads. 

Again, there is the arbitrary conven- 
tion, borrowed from the stage, where- 
by mankind is boldly differentiated 
iuto good and bad, with goodness as 
ultimately the best policy. Fiction is 
steeped in cheap utilitarian ethics. 
What daring fictionist could ever de- 
vise a life of goodness ending in a 
Yet life has, doubtless, 
crucifixions without number, but the 
canon of convention yearns so for tri- 
umphant goodness that we dare not 
let the good be finally thwarted, as, 
alack! so often it seems to be. And 
even the greater novelists are beset by 
the fallacy that life is a Day of Judg- 
ment separating the sheep from the 
goats. How rarely do we find the 
psychology, so evident in humanity 


crucifixion ? 


itself, which manifests the vein of 




















faultiness running through the fine 
marble of nobility of character! Even 
more rarely do we see the analysis of 
mixed motives, good and ill, for deeds 
which, as deeds, demand our com- 
mendation. The public do not want 
such deep investigation, is the ordinary 
reply; to which it may be rejoined, 
that it is for the genius to teach the 
public what its wants should be. 

i am not confusing the novel of plot 
and the novel of character when I urge 
that we are now suffering from the 
hunger for climax. Denouement is 
the demon which sits on the pinnacle 
of the art of fiction. The tendency 
has manifested itself that without a 
culminating climax a novel had better 
not be written. The parent of this 
bastard theory is the unhappy publish- 
er’s reader, with his formulz and his 
two-foot rule. The genius will find 
life altogether interesting, and not 
merely centre his interest in one thun- 
der-clap of a climax. Mr. Silas Hock- 
ing, in giving counsel to young novel- 
ists, advised them to keep the grand 
climax as far back as possible. It 
would be excellent advice to the genius 
—if he followed it logically and kept 
the conventional climax out of his 
werk altogether. For he who lives 
knows well the myriad climaxes of 
his little days. The “one divine event” 
is the Now. 

Charles Dickens eschewed the read- 
ing of fiction, for he felt so keenly the 
influence of other writers that he 
feared the loss of individuality. Hence 
the new genius may be said to be a 
man without a master. If it were pos- 
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sible, somewhat after the fashion of 
the famous Platner experiment, well- 


known to students of Hamilton’s 
“Metaphysics,” to keep the genius 
apart from all knowledge of the work- 
manship of others, while giving him a 
full knowledge of the facts of life, 
what a masterpiece we might expect! 
Thus might we find a greater Char- 
lotte Bronté and a “Jane Eyre” even 
inore pulsing with fresh and vigorous 
life, aflame with the fire from the 
altar of knowledge. Unfortunately it 
is in the other direction that we have 
drifted, and even a school of fiction 
has been suggested with class-books 
and professors, as stultifying to real 
art as the serial itself. 

There have been a few revolutionaries 
in the past. They have paid the price 
of their daring. Some have revolted 
against the form merely, the form 
which is in danger of becoming ar- 
chaic. Sometimes the small revolt has 
brought a measure of success; even a 
volume of pseudo love-letters has at- 
tracted, because it has broken the 
chapter-head tradition, if for no i 
trinsic merits of its own. But the 
genius will not merely be a revolution- 
ary. He will be a leader; the democ- 
racy of intellect will at length follow 
him, and the sentries at the gate of 
the public mind—the publishers’ read- 
ers—will be passed in their sleep, for 
the sand of materialistic considerations 
lies already heavily upon their eyes. 
The genius may be wounded and heart- 
sore when he arrwes at the citadel— 
but he will arrive. 

J. 4. L. 
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Another volume of essays by the late 
Professor Max Miiller is in preparation 
for the press. It includes papers on 
Buddhism, the religions of China and 
cognate subjects. 


The editor of an English boys’ pa- 
per has started a subscription list, to 
raise a testimonial from British boys 
to Jules Verne. ._M. Verne is somewhat 
out of vogue now, but if all readers 
who have enjoyed his daring creations 
were to contribute to this fund, it 
would reach generous proportions. 


“The Academy” reports that the 
Dante cult was never more prosperous 
than now. Among seventy new mem- 
bers of the Dante Society are H.R.H. 
the Duke of Abruzzi, Count, Costa, 
Count Plunkett, Lord Windsor, Mr. 
Choate, the Archbishop of Armagh, Sir 
Mountstuart Grant-Duff, Mr. Paget 
Toynbee, Mr. Asquith and Prof. Saints- 
bury. 

The African slave-trade, as it was 
carried on at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, is the subject of William 
O. Stoddard’s story, “Montanye, or 
The Slavers of Old New York.” Pa- 
triots, pirates and privateersmen crowd 
its pages, and there ig kidnapping and 
bloodshed galore. The moral influence 
of the book is on the right side, what- 
ever may be said of its artistic limita- 
tions, and many boys will enjoy it im- 
mensely. Henry Altemus Co. 
Not many people, probably, are 
aware that there is a Leo Tolstoy fils 
as well as a Leo Tolstoy péere. But it 
appears that there is, and that the 
younger Tolstoy is a writer as well as 


his father. He has been annoyed, it 
seems, because his writings have been 
in some instances attributed to the 
elder Tolstoy; and he writes to the 
“Vossiche Zeitung” to suggest that in 
future any of his books, if translated 
into German, should be designated as 
by “Leo Tolstoy son.” What Leo Tol- 
stoy senior thinks of the confusion of 
identities does not appear. 


That ingenious and versatile writer, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, made his start in let- 
ters by editing the “Student’s Maga- 
zine” at the Royal College of Science. 
Afterward he contributed to the educa- 
tional papers with slight pecuniary re- 
ward. His first success was a meta- 
physical article in the “Fortnightly Re- 
view” in 1890. His first book was a 
“Text-Book of Biology.” In 1895 he 
began to devote himself to novel-writ- 
ing, and he published four different 
volumes that year with as many pub- 


lishers. In 1896 appeared “The Wheels 
of Chance,” and in 1898 “The War of 
the Worlds.” . 


The tribulations of a young officer in 
the Indian service, to whom the care 
of a capricious, wilful little cousin is 
entrusted by her dying mother, sug- 
gest the incidents of Mrs. B. F. Croker’s 
very readable story, “Angel, A Sketch 
in Indian Ink,” which Dodd, Mead & 
Co. publish. A childhood spent in In- 
dia, years of boarding-school 
life in England and a London season 
under the care of distant relatives are 
followed by Angel’s precipitate return 
to the guardian whom she pictures as 
staid and middle-aged. The social com- 
plications which result are entertain- 
ingly described, and the inevitable dé- 
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nouement is ingeniously brought about. 
To those who like a novel of the lighter 
type, not overloaded with epigram or 
information, this one can be cordially 
recommended. 


Mr. Peter Newell gives his droll hu- 
mor free play in the drawings which 
he has made to illustrate that classic 
of imaginative childhood—Lewis Car- 
roll’s “Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land.” The Mouse, the Hare, the Hat- 
ter, old Father William, the Cheshire 
Cat, and even that mysterious creation, 
the Gryphon, are here pictured as Mr. 
Newell conceives them, sometimes in a 
way which may be a little startling to 
juvenile nerves. Each page is en- 
closed in a decorative frame, designed 
by Mr. Robert Murray Wright, and in- 
cluding a variety of delicately imagi- 
native drawings which supplement 
very well the more boisterous droliery 
of Mr. Newell’s pictures. The decora- 
tive frames are printed in a pale green 
tint.. Mr..Edward 8S. Martin furnishes 
an appreciative introduction, suitably 
brief, since “good wine needs no bush.” 
Altogether, this is an attractive and 
sumptuous edition of one of the most 
delightful and enduring classics of 
childhood. Harper & Bros. 


Few volumes of personal reminis- 
cence are as delightful as that by Clara 
Morris, which McClure, Phillips & Co. 
publish under the title, “Life on the 
Stage.” The advance extracts which 
have appeared’ in “McClure’s Maga- 
zine” have promised plenty of fresh 
and entertaining anecdote, told with un- 
common vivacity. But the unexpected 
quality of the book is its consecutive 
biographical interest. A childhood of 
extreme privation, described simply 
and without attempt at pathos, fur- 
nishes material for three or four of the 
most readable chapters, while the years 
spent among ballet-girls hold the at- 
tention as closely, and are seen to be 
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as significant as those which brought 
acquaintance with the Keans, Fanny 


Mrs. Gilbert, Lawrence 
Without 


Davenport, 
Barrett and Edwin Booth. 
seeming to give advice, the distin- 
guished actress drops many bits of 
sound wisdom by the way, and both 
the daughter who wants to go on the 
stage and the mother who wants to 
keep her off it, will find them useful. 
The temper of the book is kindly and 
generous and it is entirely free from 
the scandal sometimes thought insepa- 
rable from the stage. 


For a leisure evening in the library 
with a congenial friend, more delight- 
ful reading can hardly be imagined 
than Harper & Bros. offer in their two 
beautiful volumes of “Heroines in Fic- 
tion,” by W. D. Howells. To revive 
one’s memories of Goldsmith, Jane Aus- 
ten, Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne, the Brontés, Kings- 
ley, George Eliot and Trollope in com- 
panionship which combines apprecia- 
tion with criticism as generously as 
Mr. Howells’ does, and to compare with 
his one’s own estimate of such con- 
temporary novelists as James, Hardy, 
Cable, Bret Harte, Mary E. Wilkins 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward is a pleasure 
in which the jaded mind finds refresh- 
ment and stimulus uncommonly well 
blended. Mr. Howells has enhanced 
the reminiscent charm of tese vol- 
umes by a liberal use of extracts, but 
he has been lavish, too, with his own 
pen, so that one feels no lack of co- 
herence or individuality. His work is 
full of passages that tempt to discus- 
sion or quotation, as when he says that 
English fiction is broad and American 
fiction deep, or that one great objection 
to words is that they are constantly 
oversaying things, or that he has never 
read a novel of Stevenson’s. Full-page 
illustrations are furnished by such rr- 
tists as Christy, Keller, Hutt, To’ in 
and others. 








To Citriodora.—On the Way Home. 


TO CITRIODORA. 
\ 

I turn and see you passing by the 
street. 

When you are not, I take another way, 

Lest missing you the fragrance of the 
day 

Exhale, and I know not that it is 
sweet. 

And marking you I follow, and when 
we meet, 

Love laughs to see how sudden I am 
gay; 

Sweetens the air with fragrance like a 
spray 

Of sweet verbena, and bids my heart 
to beat. 


Love laughs; and girls that take you 
by the hand 

Know that a sweet thing has befallen 
them; 

And women give their hearts into your 
heart. 

There is, I think, no man in all the 
land 

But would be glad to touch your gar- 
ment’s hem, 

And I, I love you with a love apart. 

Philip Henry Savage. 


FROM HBINE. 
I. 


The lovely wishes blossom, 
And wither then and die, 

And blossom again, and wither— 
And so, till life’s gone by. 


I know it, and it troubles 
For me all love and rest! 
My heart is so wise and witty, 
And bleeding to death in my breast. 


Il. 


When, in passing by, you touch me 
With the waving of your gown, 

All my heart in joy uprises, 
Tracks you madly up and down. 


Then, you turn and look upon me 
With your lovely eyes so wide; 
And my heart is, oh! so frightened 
That it dares not leave my side! 


Ii. 


I love a-flower,;I know, but: know not 
which it is, 
And that is pain to me; 
I peer into each flower, because it may 
be this— 
This heart for me. 


The flowers breathe out their sweets 
into the evening sleep; 
The nightingale is singing strong; 
I seek the heart I want, the heart like 
mine so deep, 
So deep and strong. 


The nightingale sings on, and I am 
learning fast 
His lovely song so wild: 
It means, we’re both so lost at last, 
So lost and wild. 
Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
The Academy. 


ON THE WAY HOME. 


East and West, Hame’s best. 
Scottish Proverb. 


The sun’s rim dips, the West shows 
gray 
The red kine take their evening way 
Slowly along a darkening wold, 
Whose skirts have all but lost their 
gold. 
Afar the shepherd gathers in 
His scattered flock, and homeward 
win 
God’s feathered songsters to their 
nest. 
O East and West—Hame’s best! 


My life’s sun sinks, night falls, and I 
With faltering feet and slow pass by, 
Earth’s traveller, soon no more to 
roam. 
Home of my God, my Father's 
Home, 
Let me direct my steps toward thee. 
Where all is throned, there all should 
be. 
Not here, my heart, not here thy 
rest; 
O East and West—Hame’s best! 
C. M. Steedman. 
Good Words. 








